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The Utilization of the Lengthened Classroom Period 
in the High School 


By SIDNEY B. HALL, Supervisor, Secondary Education, State Department of Education 


Introduction 


ECENTLY the writer had the very dif- 

ficult task of performing a series of ex- 

periments with reference to the compara- 
tive efficiency of classroom periods of different 
The experiments performed 
seemed to indicate and justify the conclusion 
that there was not enough significance between 
the mean achievement of the respective groups 
to say that the longer period was more efficient. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that the ex- 
periments were brief and highly limited and con- 
In other words, with only three experi- 


time allotments. 


tingent. 
ments having been performed and with all condi- 
tions and factors being absolutely controlled, 
naturally the lengthened period could not show 
up to an advantage as one might think. Com- 
mon opinion as to the variations and types of 
methods used in the lengthened period would 
indicate that the lengthened period furnishes 
greater opportunity for variation than does the 
forty minute or the shorter period. Since variety 
in the classroom is the source of motivation, and 
since motivation is the keynote to attention, and 
since the learning process can hardly take place 
unless attention is gained, it stands to reason that 
the lengthened period would furnish greater op- 
portunity for more variety and motivation. 
Therefore, one’s judgment would lead him to 
favor the period in which the time is ample for 
amore varied type of work to be done than for 
a period in which only a brief time is allowed for 
the many things which must be done in a class- 
room period. Accordingly when the sixty-minute 


period is utilized in the proper manner, greater 
efficiency should be the result. It is at least an 
established fact that measured results show the 
superiority of supervised study, and this type of 
study is one of the main parts of the lengthened 
period. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to show 
how the sixty-minute period might be utilized to 
an advantage. That is to say, this discussion 
aims to point out (1) the necessity of establish- 
ing the learning attitude or developing a ‘“mind- 
set,’ and (2) the procedure to be followed in 
actually teaching, or as Dr. Morrison in his 
recent book on Teaching Practices in Secondary 
Schools would say—‘“The Operative Technique.” 
In discussing the procedure or “operative tech- 
nique” an effort is made to follow somewhat 
closely the teaching cycle of “Pretest, teach, re- 
test, adopt procedure, teach, and test again to the 
point of actual learning.” 

Before discussing these two purposes, it must 
be clearly understood that there is no one com- 
prehensive technique of teaching which is ap- 
plicable to all subjects. Each type of teaching 
has its own underlying psychology of the learn- 
ing process, its own method and its own tech- 
nique of teaching. Supervised or directed study 
will, of course, comprise a part of the procedure 
in utilizing the sixty-minute period, but the 
method of supervising study in the various fields 
of work and types of teaching will vary accord- 
ing to the subject matter being covered and the 
type of teaching used. 

Supervised study means, in common parlance, 








studying in the classroom rather than preparing 
lessons at home. The movement towards super- 
vised study is but a part of the larger movement 
which is tending to break down the time-honored 
lesson theory of education. Too long have we 
allowed pupils merely to learn lessons rather than 
to attain certain genuine adaptations. 

The real function of the recitation is to stimu- 
late, control, and direct the growth of pupils 
through adjustments which are essentially educa- 
tive. The true function of the teacher is to guide 
the growth of the pupils committed to him. The 
more time that can be provided for this direc- 
tion, the better and more permanent the results, 
provided the satisfyingness of the situation has 
maintained a certain degree of intensity. The 
class hour or the sixty-minute period makes 
provision for these results to be realized. 

Before discussing concretely the utilization of 
the sixty-minute period, the following assump- 
tions should be made: 

1. That the school must conceive the appro- 
priate content of general education and reduce 
it to units of learning. 

2. That the teacher must supply these units 
whenever and wherever the school fails. 

3. That both the general and specific objec- 
tives of teaching must be made in terms of ulti- 
mate goals which are to be realized. 

With these assumptions stated, the way is now 
clear to discuss briefly the establishment of the 
learning attitude and the teaching procedure to 
be followed in the lengthened period. 


Establishing the Learning Attitude 


The mental process fundamental to learning 
is attention. The intensity and degree of atten- 
tion is affected by the “mind-set.” When a per- 
son is preparing to perform a certain piece of 
work, his state of mind or his mental attitude is 
perhaps the most important factor in determin- 
ing progress or success. 

In any teaching procedure the first task of the 
teacher is to obtain attention. Indeed, the real 
function is to stimulate a “learning attitude.” 
This function can be performed through the 
various means of motivation. Motivation merely 
means supplying with a motive or creating in- 
terest. Psychologically speaking, it is to “move 
the will,” to create within the pupil a will or 
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desire to do the task set before him. With this 
favorable attitude developed and with all external 
distractions minimized, the pupil is in the proper 
mood or attitude for learning. Poor work and a 
bad attitude go hand in hand. Retardation and 
failure are usually traceable to unfavorable mind- 
sets or attitudes on the part of students. Getting 
the right start is a very fundamental matter in 
the teaching process. “The development in the 
pupil of the capacity for willing sustained ap- 
plication is, therefore, the foundation of any 
systematic technique of teaching and learning. 
It is the starting point of control technique.” It 
should be kept in mind that before learning can 
take place the pupil must be attending. Attention 
and application, however, on the part of the pupil 
are not the only things that are necessary. Good 
teaching must be had if much learning is to be 
accomplished. It is true that while poor control 
and lack of sustained application always mean 
poor teaching, likewise good control and good at- 
tention do not necessarily mean good teaching. 
This is but to say that even though attention and 
sustained application are of primary importance 
before any teaching procedure in the classroom 
can register effectively, they are not necessarily 
of chief or ultimate importance. Good teaching 
will usually bring about good control. Ordinary 
discipline is of minor importance and may be 
almost entirely forgotten if good, efficient teach- 
ing practices are maintained. That is to say, the 
amount of discipline in a classroom varies in- 
versely with the amount of good teaching. 

An attempt has been made thus far to estab- 
lish the point that before a teacher can proceed 
with actual teaching or before learning can take 
place in the mind of the child, it is necessary for 
the child to have the proper mind-set or attitude 
and for sustained application to have been de- 
veloped on the part of the pupil. The teacher's 
task in obtaining this type of control or situation 
is mainly a process of motivation. With this con- 
dition prevailing in a class, it is now the oppor- 
tune time for the teaching process to begin. 


The Teaching Procedure or “The Operative 
Technique” 
A. Analysis of Pupil Needs. 
The first principle of teaching is “Studying the 
pupil” or analyzing pupil needs. Accordingly the 
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first step in the teaching cycle is to inventory the 
class, noting those who have the power of sus- 
tained application and those who have not. Im- 
mediately an effort should be made towards 
training the latter. Further notations should be 
made as to defective reading, deciphering, char- 
acter of written work, etc. These points alone 
are not sufficient for a complete analysis of pupil 
Every particle of evidence that has a 
bearing on each individual should be gathered 
by the teacher in order that he might come to 
know each pupil as an individual with certain 
conditions surrounding him. In studying the 
pupil attention should be given to such matters 
as general intelligence, previous preparation, 
special capacities, attitude, interest, home condi- 
tions, out of school activities, habits of study, 
temperament, character, and physical condition. 
The accumulation of these facts, or this informa- 
tion, is only the first step toward teaching. Know- 
ing each pupil and the respective situations, the 
teacher is now ready for the presentation of 


needs. 


materials, or the second step in the operative 
technique. 

B. Presentation of Materials. 

1. The Assignment. 

With pupil needs thoroughly analyzed and 
with a full knoweldge of the conditions sur- 
rounding the pupil, the next step for the teacher 
is to assign work to the pupil or pupils in keeping 
with their individual needs and at the same time 
to recognize the peculiar conditions of each. This 
phase of the lengthened period can hardly be 
overstressed. The assignment should be clear, 
concise, and to the point. It should point out the 
problem very definitely and at the same time give 
some reasonable directions for the solution. As 
we pass along the highways these days we are 
accustomed to observing the signposts. Usually 
we find an arrow pointing pretty definitely to- 
ward the place we are seeking. Usually there is 
a reason for our traveling this particular route; 
likewise the place for the child to go should be 
designated and at the same time the way should 
be pointed out. The route he is to travel should 
be made as attractive as possible. It should be so 
attractive and alluring that the child should want 
to travel the distance. 

Certain things are fundamentally important 
with reference to making the assignment. First, 
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the limits of the new lesson must be clearly de- 
fined. Second, directions of study must be sug- 
gested. Third, explanations should follow, that 
is explanation by way of illustration. 

Finally, then, the assignment must be made so 
that the pupil will see the problem involved. 
Seeing the problem will in turn awaken the per- 
sonal interest of the child. With this interest 
manifested, the child will feel the need of re- 
organizing his past experience and of gathering 
supplementary materials in order that the new 
problem or experience and his past experience 
together may answer the question or problem 
raised. It is, therefore, vitally important that 
the assignment should include the personal in- 
terest of the child. Concrete, real, and familiar 
situations should be used in making assignments. 
It is again evident that much of the teacher’s 
time will be spent on preparing adequate ma- 
terial and method of assigning lessons if they 
are to be clear, specific, and highly motivated. 

2. Directing Study. 

The assignment made in keeping with the 
above description serves as the teacher’s march- 
ing orders to the class. As the commander-in- 
chief of the forces first calls “Attention,” so 


‘also does the teacher command attention. Just 


as the leader of the army issues the various com- 
mands to the marching host of soldiers, likewise 
the teacher must now be in a position to issue 
the various directions to the pupils in the process 
of studying the assignment just made. 

In directing the pupils’ study the teacher must 
first develop an atmosphere which is conducive 
to study. This is done by creating favorable 
surroundings and conditions within the school- 
room. Creating this favorable condition is the 
chief task of the teacher; however, the pupil can 
assist very materially. A spirit of cooperation 
and sympathetic feeling between the pupil and 
teacher is the first essential element in obtaining 
the proper atmosphere. 

In directing study the teacher can move quietly 
about the classroom assisting wherever it seems 
necessary. It is necessary for the teacher to 
develop skill in determining pupil progress and 
skill in stimulating and aiding pupil progress by 
means of questions and suggestions without as- 
sisting too much. For these skills to be possible 
it is absolutely essential that the teacher be 
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thoroughly prepared in the field or subject being 
taught. The director of study must get an in- 
sight into the pupil’s mode of thinking in order 
to be able to suggest and question the pupil in- 
telligently. As Dr. Parker states, this can be 
done easily in mathematics, since the students put 
the operations down on paper to a considerable 
extent. It can be done in other fields practically 
as well, however. 

Time will not permit a discussion concerning 
the process of guiding the pupils’ learning in this 
paper, but it must be recognized that directing 
study and reciting can hardly be carried on with- 
out carefully observing the contributions of 
psychology to the learning process. It is obvious 
that in order to guide the learning of the pupil 
the laws of learning must be utilized. These laws 
are, according to Thorndike, the law of readi- 
ness, the law of effect, and the law of exercise. 
A child learns by tying together new experiences 
Any new element must be as- 
If old 


experiences have been lost, the teacher must, in 


and old ones. 
sociated with something already known. 


some way, cause the child to recall them. This 
process of teaching is based upon the stimulus- 
response theory of psychology. All educational 
adaptations arise through the learning cycle of 
stimulus, assimilation, reaction. When a child re- 
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ceives a stimulus and in turn is able to assimilate 
the new situation with some past experience in 
such a way as to produce an appropriate reaction 
or response, he has developed a new intellectual 
attitude. If this new impression has enough in- 
tensity and satisfyingness, it becomes a perman- 
ent attitude of the child. It can be changed only 
through stronger stimulation and greater satis- 
faction. 

The purpose of checking for adaptations is to 
see the extent to which teaching is effective. In 
the cycle of teaching, namely, pretest, teach, re- 
test, adopt procedure, and teach and test unto the 
point of learning, it is intended that each unit of 
work should follow this cycle until the desired 
adaptation has been made. When the desired 
results are obtained, then the teacher has been 
instrumental in developing in the child a new in- 
tellectual attitude. 

By way of summary, the writer has attempted 
to develop the utilization of the lengthened 
period by (1) showing the necessity of establish- 
ing a learning attitude, and (2) indicating the 
procedure to be followed in actually conducting 
a class involving supervised study, this procedure 
being: making an assignment, directing the study 


of the assignment, and checking for mastery. 


Education Through Physical Edueation 


By JAMES EDWARD ROGERS, Director, National Physical Education Service, New York City 


N the light of the new educational psychology 
and thought as emphasized by such leaders 
as Kilpatrick, Thorndike and Dewey, the 
potential powers of physical education, play and 
recreation, are yet to be realized. 
A superintendent of schools recently stated 
that he would rather have a playground without 
a school, than a school without a playground. 


Since Herbart’s time down through Pestalozzi, 


Froebel and Rousseau the value of play and the 
learning process through doing has been empha- 
sized, but unfortunately we have not realized 
the importance of education through physical 
education. 


However, in the light of modern physiological 


psychology and the great discoveries in the field 


of biology, chemistry and nutrition, the im- 


portance of the physical is quite apparent. We 
do know that during the pre-school age the child 
is largely an animal, and that his learning pro- 
cess is largely accomplished through physical 
activity and his senses. Many of his habits, his 
fears, his attitudes and his emotions are largely 
determined in his early years by the kind of 
reaction he has 


through his environment and his teachers. 


physical development and 

There was much in the thought when it was 
stated that a child learns through his hands. 
Modern physiology has demonstrated that wé 
think with our muscles. We know that courage 
now is not so much a question of sand as it is of 
sugar. We know what an important factor im 
our development and learning process the duct- 


less glands play. A child’s I. Q. is sometimes 
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determined by the action of his thyroid. glands. 
“How we live generally depends upon. the liver.” 

Another great philosophical educator has said 
“Play for grown people is recreation—the re- 
newal of life; for children it is growth—the 
gaining of life.” 

Physical education should be regarded as a 
part of the general educational program just as 
our geography, history, and the ancient three R’s. 

The objectives of physical education properly 
conceived and administered are much ‘broader 
than physical training and health. The objectives 
of physical education are the same as general 
education, and contributions may be made to the 
general aim of education through the develop- 
ment of a well rounded personality, emotional 
control, a fine sense of fair play and loyal ef- 
ficient citizenship. 

“Physical Education” is not a compound noun. 
There is only one noun, namely “education.” 
The word “physical” is an adjective describing 
the type of education. In general, there are four 
divisions of general education: (1) the academic 
or the tools of learning such as the three R’s; 


? 


(2) vocational education, which — includes 


domestic science, agriculture, printing, wood- 
work, ete.; (3) art education, including all the 
activities under music, drawing, painting, sculp- 
turing, modeling, etc.; (4) physical education 
which includes the field of rhythmics, gymnastics, 
play, athletics, sports, dance, in brief, all those 
big muscle motor activities that go to build not 
only for health but true neuro-muscular skills. 

Dr. Jesse F. Williams in his new book, The 
Principles of Physical Education, states clearly 
the aim of physical education today. ‘‘Physical 
education should aim to provide skilful leader- 
ship and adequate facilities that will afford an 
opportunity for the individual or group to act in 
situations that are physically wholesome, men- 
tally stimulating and _ satisfying, and socially 
sound,” 

It is also well to remember that the word 
“curriculum” is a physical education word. It 
comes from the Greek meaning the course, the 
track, the race-course which the Greek used in 
his sports. The two major subjects in the Greek 
curriculum were gymnastics and rhythmics in the 
larger sense of the meaning of those two pro- 
grams, 


It must be remembered that we do not indulge 


3th 


in calisthenics and gymnastics simply for big 
muscles but for larger objectives such: as posture, 
good health and neuro-muscular skills. Like- 
wise, we do not have football for football’s sake 
nor sport for sport’s sake, but sports for sports- 
manship sake. Unfortunately we often have 
football for football’s sake and we do not get 
the real value from our physical education pro- 
gram and athletics which means team work, 
courage building and citizenship training. In 
large measure, international good will is largely 
a matter of developing a race of real sportsmen. 

Professor Kilpatrick tells us in his Founda- 
tions of Method that of these two: kinds of re- 
those coming directly from focal 
stimuli are of narrower significance as compared 
with the associate or concomitant learnings, 
which play a leading part in creating attitudes 
and appreciations. Thus the learning of football 
is of little importance in itself as compared with 
the appreciations of the meaning of  self-dis- 


sponses, 


cipline, of co-operation, of the value of prompt- 
ness in reporting for practice which the athletes 
should be developing. The track man is not only 
running a race but he is developing an apprecia- 
tion of the joy of effort. 

Individual physical activity is so closely identi- 
fied with individual life and the situations in 
which school physical education is usually con- 
ducted are so obviously social in nature that these 
activities have inherent opportunities for develop- 
ing appreciations which perhaps few other sub- 
jects Regular participation in large 
muscle activity may develop an appreciation of 


have. 


the value of physical exercise as a means of 
vigorous health; experiencing the attainment of 
successive levels of skill in apparatus work may 
conduce to an appreciation of the value of 
persistent effort and training and of achieve- 
ment; development of mind-body co-ordinations, 
as in dancing, gives an experience of rhythm, 
freedom and self-mastery; the swings, seesaws 
and other such apparatus provide an opportunity 
for experiencing the operation of physical laws; 
group games develop the play spirit and lead to 
an understanding of the meaning of joyous 
effort, wholesome emotional expression, and a 
happy use of leisure; team games to an 
ciation of social virtues and human nature, and 


appre- 


so on. 
It is significant in running over the seven 
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cardinal principles of general education to see 
how much physical education meets the require- 
ments of every one of them. 

1. WortHy Home MemMbersuiv. Through the 
development of plays and games, physical educa- 
tion can function directly in building up a proper 
home life and relationship. 

2. Sounp HEATH. Certainly the superior 
physical education program functions to sound 
health. 

3. VOCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS. The writer 
the other day wrote a paper and addressed a 
meeting on this topic of relation of physical 
education to vocational effectiveness. He brought 
facts and figures to show a direct relationship. 
if education is training the individual to adjust 
himself to his environment and to society, the 
following interesting results of a study made by 
Dr. George E. Dawson of Springfield, Mass., is 
most illuminating. Physical education from the 
standpoint of the small muscles does three 
things: 

a. It sensitizes the nervous system, bringing 
the individual into more intimate relationship 
with his environment. 

b. It helps to integrate the factors of con- 
sciousness, thus making them more effective. 

c. It brings the body under more perfect con- 
trol of the mind and insures a better mastery of 
the environment. 

In tactile sensitiveness, that is, touch discrim- 
ination of the index finger, a trained physical 
education group was 25 per cent more sensitive 
than an average college group. In _ kinesthetic 
sensitiveness for space these men were 15 per 
cent superior to the general average of male 
adults, and for weight discrimination 45 per cent 
superior. In tests involving visual, auditory and 
tactile stimuli these students made better records 
than the average by 22 per cent for sight, 12 per 
cent for touch and 8 per cent for hearing. In 
rate of speed of movements they made 379 move- 
ments per minute as compared with the general 
average of 352, or an increase above the average 
of 8 per cent. The average college student makes 
three times as many errors as these men made, 
or 18 errors as against 6 errors. 

Industry has gone into the business of provid- 
ing play, recreation and physical education for 
its workers, knowing that it promotes efficiency 


on the job. 


4. Mastery or Toots, TECHNICS AND SPIRIT 
OF LEARNING. We are constantly using the com- 
petitive idea of play and sports in the learning 
processes. Definite relationship has been shown 
between physical education and the general pro- 
cess of learning. It is sufficient to quote just 
three instances. 

A study of the relation of physique of school 
children to their educational achievement was 
recently made in the city of Manchester, Eng- 
land. Only 2 out of 85 children of good scholar- 
ship were below the average in physique, while 
68 out of 171 poor students, or nearly 40 per 
cent, were below the average in bodily measure- 
ments. 

According to The Nation’s Health, the teach- 
ers in ten school systems of Idaho were asked to 
select the three or four best and the three or four 
poorest students in grades one to eight. There 
was a total of 387 pupils in the first and 361 in 
the second group. These students were then 
given a physical examination. Those who did 
poorest in their studies were found to have much 
higher percentage (29 per cent) of defects and 
a larger percentage of serious defects especially 
of speech and hearing. 

Recent surveys have shown a correlation be- 
tween physical education and scholarship. The 
universities of Yale and Williams have made a 
study of the scholarship records of their athletics 
on varsity teams. These studies running over a 
period of years show that the athletes maintain a 
higher average in their grades than the average 
student in spite of the time and strain involved. 
In brief, a number of surveys have shown that 
athletes maintain the average and a better aver- 
age than do those students who do not indulge 
in active sport and competition. 

5. Wise Use or Leisure. The program of 
physical education that includes games, plays, 
sports and athletics certainly functions directly 

for development of skills, habits and hobbies that 
shall be useful in later life and so essential for 
the proper use of leisure time. 

6. Userun Cirizensuip. Through the terrific 
power of competitive games and highly organized 
athletics, this whole program functions directly 
toward the building of useful citizenship. In 
fact it is the only place in the school curriculum 
where the tenets of good citizenship can be seen 
and practiced. Obeying the rules of the game is 
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exceedingly good training for obeying the laws 
of the country. 

7. ETHICAL CHARACTER. Here again the pro- 
gram of physical education absolutely is a labora- 
tory for the training of ethical character. 
Through fair play in their games and sports, the 
children themselves are hard task masters on the 
cheater and quitter and the egotist. 

lf as some modern educators are saying the 
aim of education is the training for adjustment 
and change, then physical education is one of our 
most potential subjects in the curriculum. If we 
must train the young growing youth when he 
leaves school, whether it is at the ages of 14, 18 
or 21, to fit effectively and to adjust themselves 
into life as a worker, a home builder and a citi- 
zen, nothing meets this aim more effectively than 
the motor activities program training for neuro- 
muscular skills. 

Then again there are other psychologists and 
philosophers in the field of education who say 
that the aim of education is the training of be- 
havior. If this be true, which it is partially, then 
the program of games, plays, rhythmics and 
sports certainly furnish the very laboratory for 
the training of behavior. The poor sport and 
the bully are handled by the rules of the game 
itself. Right here it would be well to quote an 
experiment conducted recently at a research con- 
ference held at San Jose, California, by Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike. Dr. Thorndike distributed to ap- 
proximately a thousand people a mimeographed 
questionnaire. People were asked to rank under 
interest, intellectual and character development 
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the various subjects of the school curriculum in 
the order in which they had influenced the 
writers. The games in physical education pro- 
grams were ranked by the largest number as 
coming first in the influence on character de- 
velopment. The experiment gains considerable 
importance when it is realized it was relatively 
an intellectual group, all of them being either 
teachers or prospective teachers. 

If in the third place a later group of more 
advanced educational thought says that the real 
aim of education is the training of emotional 
control or the achievement of personality, then 
again the program of physical education offers 
a most potential field of project training. Per- 
sonally the writer believes that under the present 
day of industrialism, specialization, speed and 
strain, nothing is more important than the train- 
ing of personality and emotional control. Where 
can a boy be better trained to control his temper 
than in the game? Where can a girl be better 
trained to be a good loser without squealing than 
in the basketball tournament’ Where can a boy 
or girl with an inferiority complex in their 
studies have a chance to assert themselves as 
natural born leaders? 

In brief the very nature of the activities of the 
physical education program train directly for 
adjustment, for behavior and for emotional con- 
trol. The problem is to get the facilities and 
work out the program and obtain the leaders that 
will accomplish the potential possibilities that are 
contained therein. 





Reflections on the Study of History 


By FRANCIS B. SIMKINS, State Teachers College, Farmville 


HY should the student study history? 
W tis may prove a most embarrassing 

question to the teacher if no satisfactory 
answer can be given. To say that it should be 
studied because this has been the practice for 
many centuries will not satisfy an age like the 
present which, in the interest of greater knowl- 
edge, has seen fit to destroy whole systems of tra- 
ditional thought. Yet to answer this question is no 
tasy task. The study of history in a practical 
sense does not give “results.” It is not a means 


to wealth; in fact it cannot even guarantee to 
its devotees improvement in fortune. Nor does 
it offer to the individual an easy road to social 
adjustment. It is quite possible that the study 
of comparisons which it involves may take from 
the individual faith in that age or environment 
in which it has pleased God to place him. Such 
a faith may be most easily achieved by avoiding 
that knowledge of the outside world which his- 
tory inevitably brings. Being merely a means 
for the understanding of the past, history 
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‘neither builds for the present nor offers hope 
of a more comfortable future. It leaves such 
things to the social worker with his practical 
means of persuasion and to the scientist with his 
inventions. Unlike science and mathematics, it 
offers no means of foretelling the future course 
of-events. Although, like every other thing in 
the universe, its processes are controlled by the 
laws of cause and effect, the workings of the 
causes and effects with which it is concerned 
are so complicated that they cannot be isolated 
to such a degree as to make all-inclusive formu- 
las possible. Hence historical prophecies, unlike 
those of the relatively simpler sciences, are 
largely valueless. The wise astronomer, for ex- 
ample, can predict the position of a certain star 
in. the year 2028; but the wisest historian can 
give little more than the barest hint concern- 
ing the destiny of man at that date. Truly we 
who are devoted to history should admit that 
it has limitations and we should not be sur- 
prised if the future holds for our study a posi- 
tion of less importance than it has at present, 
due to the growth of sciences and arts not handi- 
capped by its limitations. Nevertheless there 
are reasons which justify the respect which his- 
tory demands of the world and the present writer 
herewith attempts to give some of these. 

The most obvious reason why we should study 
the past is to attain the self-satisfaction which 
comes from such knowledge. History is the 
broadest of all the fields of study, including 
within its purview the interpretation of the 
whole experience of the race. Moreover, it is 
a means of our coming in contact with this vast 
experience without being pressed by the neces- 
sity of taking a part. This has certain positive 
advantages to the individual. Experience gained 
through actual participation in the making of 
‘vents, while more intimate and real than that 
gained by the mere historical onlooker, pre- 
iéludes sound judgment and requires such a nar- 
‘ow technical proficiency as to preclude breadth 
of vision and diversity of experience. On the 
‘other hand, the student of history can have the 
iwhole éxperience of the past at his command 
without having to stop to acquire that technical 
éfficien¢y which would be necessary if he only 
gained his experience through action; he can 
theteby become a wise and cultured humanist 


because he has no temptation to allow his judg- 
ment to be unhorsed by taking part in the fray. 

A very practical aim of historical study is 
to bring home the realization that the materials 
and arts of the present exist only because the 
race has had a long experience in the past. 
This may appear too obvious to need emphasis, 
but only too often the superficial and the un- 
initiated forget the significance of the past, or 
even regard it as a dull weight upon the pres- 
ent and the future. [t should be remembered 
that one of the sacred missions of the present 
is to sustain the wisdom of the ages, and that 
if this is not done, as it has not been done in 
some unhappy eras of human history, social and 
cultural decay will result. The teacher of his- 
tory should keep ever in mind that the precious 
thing we call civilization is an artificial creation 
of man and that, unlike the laws of biology, it 
can only be maintained by inculcating in each 
generation a knowledge of how it came about. 
The heritage of the race, that which was won 
by our remote European ancestors and by our 
American forefathers on the field of battle or 
in the study, should be made ever-present as a 
means of conserving the good things of the 
present and of building what we hope will be 
the better things of the future. 

Perhaps the most important objective of his- 
tory study is to give the individual acquaintance 
with a type of experience which will serve as 4 
guide in solving the broader problems of con- 
temporary life. It is quite obvious that it is 
only through some knowledge of the past that 
we are able to deal rationally with even the 
simpler problems of our daily life. For ex- 
ample, without a recollection of past experience 
we would be unable to recognize our friends, 
find our place of residence, know where to buy 
our food and clothes, or know what to. do when 
it began to rain. Were we to forget our own 
personal history we would not know how to 
practice our own profession or trade, be it that 
of barber or lawyer, blacksmith or physician. 
Of course such a knowledge is not acquired 
through a study of history in its literary or aca 
demic sense, and it is quite possible for one to 
lead a very useful and practical life, as thou- 
sands do, with little or no knowledge of history 
in the conventional use of the term: but these 
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illustrations do make clear the necessity of the 
knowledge of the history of one’s personal ex- 
perience as a necessity for living, and they do 
suggest the necessity of a means of becoming 
acquainted with an experience broader than our 
own in case we come in contact with problems 
which cannot be solved i in the light of our own 
experience. Such problems do arise. For ex- 
ample, if we desire to vote intelligently we must 
know something of the past of our city, state 
or nation; if we desire to have intelligent judg- 
ments concerning Europe or Mexico we must 
know something of their history. 

The most valuable lesson which history 
teaches us is that of tolerance. Not tolerance 
in the popular sense of rejecting long cherished 
ideals in favor of a faith in newer ideals, that is, 
substituting one faith for another faith just as 
exclusive, but.a tolerance which sees the rea- 
sonable. in all the creations of man, in those 
unexplained actions of the man of the past and 
in the strange as well as in those obvious ac- 
tions of the present. This type of tolerance 
rests on the sound doctrine of the scholar that 
men in groups. however queer their actions mav 
appear to have heen. have never carried out a 
sustained line of action which has not had suffi- 
cient cause to have induced anv other group of 
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men similar circumstanced to have acted in the 
same manner. Such an attitude of mind is diffi- 
cult to acquire while young, and it finds scant 
tolerance in an age like the present which is so 
sure of its own constructive dogmas and which 
is so sure that the dogmas of foreigners and 
our ancestors were wrong. But its thorough ac- 
ceptance would bring in the reign of philos- 
ophers and its approximation would put the 
whole world in a newer and more rational light. 
It can be best striven for through a scholarlv 
presentation of historical themes. For exam- 
ple, it may come through a fair approach to the 
history of political philosophy. One may begin 
such a study with a supreme faith in the politi- 
cal gods of contemporary America—Rousseau, 
Jefferson and Wilson. He is bound to end it 
with the realization that men of the opposite 
viewpoints—Plato, Aristotle, Bodin, King James 
and Nietzche—have had reasons as sound for 
their faith. That kings and dictators as well as 
presidents and parliaments have had their rea- 
sons for existence would be another conclusion 
equally broadening. Trulv the world is bigger 
than the surrounding present. Given such an 
attitude of mind we will be less passionate in 
judging our fellows. 





Libraries and Adult Edueation 


By G. 


OR a long while we have held to the belief 
that as one attains his majority he can no 
longer readily add to his store of knowl- 

edge or change established habits or wav of 
thinking. “Modern students of psychology, how- 
ever, have proven the error of this belief and 
because of their conclusions and successful prac- 
tices with adult students, the adult education 
movement has gained many adherents. Educa- 
tion is a continuing lifelong process, and a system 
of education that does not provide for the needs 
of its adult life cannot be considered adequate. 

Adilt education must provide for that host of 
individuals who have discontinued so-called 
formal education and care for their ever chang- 
ing and énlarging needs. Its function is to reach 
men ‘and women of all degrees of education and 
training—from the person who can merely read 
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and write to the college or university graduate 
and minister to the peculiar needs of each. 
Furthermore, an adequate scheme for the ¢on- 
tinual education of adults must provide for their 
cultural interests no less than for interests of a 
vocational nature. 

The problem of providing for the, educational 
needs of. adults, however, is a big one. This is 
due to many reasons, three of which we shall 
mention. First, because there. are so many more 
adults than youths with such varying interests ; 
second. because in general adults are unable to 
congregate in centers for study by reason of 
home or business ties that cannot be even tem- 
porarily put aside; and, third, because of the 
large differences in degree of education of adults. 

It can be stated as an axiom that books are 
fundamental factors in all education. Because of 
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the conditions peculiar to the problem of adult 
education, it is rather obvious that books are even 
more essential for educational results here than 
is true in the case where more formal instruction 
is possible and students are constantly under the 
direction of instructors or lecturers. Adults, as 
has been previously stated, are so widely scat- 
tered that tutorial or lecture methods can hardly 
be expected to supply for the great majority the 
instruction needed. Methods must be evolved 
which will make it possible for the individual to 
supply his educational needs by relying largely 
upon self-initiative, assisted through guidance by 
occasional lecturers, instruction by correspond- 
ence and the use of books. At least it seems 
clear that books must form the principal source 
through which the educational needs of adult 
life are to be supplied. This then is the principal 
point which I wish to make in this discussion: 
Libraries must play a most if not the most im- 
portant part in this continuing process of educa- 
tion. 

With this fact in mind, let us mention two 
factors which are of significance: 

1. Experience shows that private libraries can- 
not be relied upon to provide the books necessary 
for any given community and that the great ma- 
jority are unable to purchase the books necessary 
for their cultural and vocational advancement. 
The opinion is pretty universally held by students 
of library problems that the public library is the 
only solution. 

2. Three-fourths of Virginia’s population is 
rural and at the present time has no access to 
public libraries. 

For concrete suggestions | am relying almost 
solely on the report of the Commission on 
Library and Adult Education appointed by the 
American Library Association. The report of 
this Commission entitled “Libraries and Adult 
Education” has been published by Macmillan 
Company and I urgently recommend it for your 
careful study. The following in adapted form 
is a resume of the findings of this Commission: 

1. The Commission was impressed by the num- 
ber of adult activities of an educational nature. 

Because of my interest in the adult education 
movement in Virginia I recently made a hurried 
study of adult educational opportunities in this 
State. I, too, have been surprised at the number 
of adult educational activities in this Common- 


wealth. Chief among these might be mentioned 
public afternoon and evening schools, university 
both of a credit 
and non-credit nature—apprentice schools ot 
large industrial plants, both public and commei- 
cial correspondence schools, commercial business 
colleges offering afternoon and evening classes, 
American Institute of Banking courses, voca- 
tional courses sponsored by Federal and State 





and college extension courses 


Departments in home economics, agriculture and 
the trades. Already there are in Virginia a suf- 
ficient number of adult education agencies to 
argue the need for a plan of co-operation with 
public libraries. 

2. In all forms of adult educational work the 
Commission found that “books of suitable kinds 
are in few instances supplied in numbers ade- 
quate for successful study.” 

This fact stands out boldly and hardly needs 
further discussion other than to add that from 
our knowledge of library conditions in Virginia 
and the fact previously stated that at least three- 
fourths of our population does not have access 
to public libraries, we can hardly claim that con- 
ditions in this State are such as to enable us to 
reach any other conclusion than that found by 
the Commission. 

3. The Commission drew the conclusion that 
the library’s contribution to adult education will 
resolve itself into the following three major 
activities : 

a. The library on its own responsibility should 
offer consultation and advisory services supple- 
mented by suitable books to those who wish to 
pursue their books alone. 

b. The library must assume the obligation to 
furnish complete and reliable information con- 
cerning local opportunities for adult education 
available outside of the library. 

c. The fundamental duty of the library is to 
supply books and other printed material for 
adult educational activities maintained by other 
organizations. 

Librarians alone can carry out the recom 
mendations “a” and “b.” To carry out the provi- 
“c” calls for the closest co-operation be- 
tween libraries and other organizations offering 
educational opportunities for adults. The initia- 
tive is not solely with libraries but where co 
operation is not now effective may rightfully 
come from them. A form of relationship which 
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certainly should exist and which can be accom- 
plished with little administrative effort can be 
realized if adult educational agencies will supply 
local libraries with the names and addresses of 
students who are enroled in their classes, giving 
the additional information of the subject of the 
courses in which students are enroled and sug- 
gesting suitable supplementary materials. 
Through their instructors adult agencies can also 
recommend to their students local libraries and 
suggest that from them they can get not only 
additional reading material but consultation and 
advisory services which they may desire. 

The Commission on Libraries and 
Education formulated three more 
which I should like to record here: 


Adult 
conclusions 
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1. The necessity for co-operation and com- 
bined effort of all of the agencies interested in 
adult education. 

2. The need for “humanized,” readable books. 

This is a joint responsibility of educators, 
authors and publishers. In this connection, I 
recall a recent statement by H. G. Wells in which 
he said that it seemed to him unfortunate that 
scientists could not use a more understandable 
language. Unquestionably there is a need for 
books written from the point of view of the un- 
tutored adult. 

3. The necessity for a free exchange of books 
between large and small libraries and perhaps the 
necessity for some central distributing agency 
within rather small, say state, areas. 


The Vanishing Male Teacher 


By HENRY G. ACKER, University, Virginia 


HAT the male teacher in Virginia would 
“| have been completely routed from the 

time honored profession of teaching in 
Virginia had it not been for the rapid develop- 
ment of the high schools in the State and that 
he has barely been able to hold his ground even 
there is strikingly shown in the table of statistics 
presented below which gives the number and 
percentage of male teachers in the State for the 
period from 1875 to 1926. The figures are pre- 
sented for each five-year period and include full 
time white teachers only. The official reports of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
are the source of all data. 


Year Number Male Number Female Per Cent Male 
1875-1876 2495 1489 62.6 
1880-1881 2610 1855 56.2 
1885-1886 2426 2625 48.0 
1890-1891 2097 3613 36.7 
1895-1896 2118 4202 33.5 
1900-1901 1900 4900 27.9 
1905-1906 1500 5627 21.5 
1910-191] 1404 6874 16.9 
1915-1916 1655 8647 16.6 
1920-1921 1253 10496 10.6 
1925-1926 1512 11522 11.6 


Just what these figures mean or what they 
portend not attempt to say. 
Certain it is that they show the influence of the 
evelopment of the several teachers colleges upon 


this writer does 


the composition of the teaching staff. Beginning 
with the figures for the session 1885-1886 we see 
the rapid influx of women into the teaching 
profession and the corresponding decline in the 
number of men engaged in teaching. The out- 
going of the males was halted with the establish- 
ment of high schools since 1905 and though they 
have held their own in numbers during the 
twenty-two-year period since 1905 they have 
lost in percentage. The actual number of men 
teachers employed in 1905 is practically the same 
as for 1925 but the percentage declined from 
21.5 to 11.6. 

An examination of the State Superintendent’s 
report for 1925-1926 shows that of the 1512 men 
who were teaching that year 723 were in the 
This figure includes principals as 
well as classroom teachers. The total teaching 
staff of the high schools including principals in 
1925 numbered 2109. The 723 men, therefore, 
compose 34.2 pes cent of the total number of 
high school teachers. 

Now that the teachers colleges for women are 
turning out four year graduates in increasing 
numbers who can meet all requirements for high 
school positions, what does the future hold for 
the male high school teacher? Will he be 
eliminated from this field also? 

Perhaps we have here a problem that has not 
received the attention it deserves. 


high schools. 
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Teaching Latin 


By J. H. DILLARD, Charlottesville 


N spite of all the rumpus about Latin it is 

still a subject in most schools. We may say, 

and I must confess it is my sad conviction, 
that in most schools where Jatin is taught the 
time is wasted. Yet, since the language is a 
subject in most schools, it is worth while to 
think about the ways of teaching it. 

And first shall we not acknowledge that there 
may be some virtue in the study?’ How else 
could it hang on so persistently in spite of the 
fierce assaults that have been made upon it now 
these many years? 

One thing is certain that any way of teaching 
I.atin that pretends to make it an easy subject is 
a delusion and a snare. [Latin says: “If you are 
looking for the primrose path, better pass me by, 
but if you are not afraid of work and want to 
test your strength and harden your muscles, 
come and take me.” J.atin makes no promises to 
the idea of making things easy. Its claims are 
that it will train to accuracy, to close thinking 
and incidentally to a knowledge of other lan 
guages, including English, such as can hardly be 
had in any other way. 

Latin being a language in which nouns, verbs, 
adjectives and pronouns have many changes of 
form, it is idle to think of learning the language 
without learning these forms; yet I have visited 
classes in which the pupils were pretending to 
read Latin without knowing the meaning of these 
changes. 
It is dealing in humbug to try to read Latin 
without knowing the effect of the changes that 
take place in the words. For example, puer 
puellam amat is very different from puerum 
puella amat; puer scribit epistulam is different 
from puer scribet cpistulam and puer scripsit 


Of course such reading is pretense. 


epistulam, and if the boy does not know the dif 


ference between scribit and scribet, how can he 


tell accurately what the sentence means? 
These are the simplest sort of examples but 


they show how the reading of Latin will be 


merely stumbling along if the pupils do not know 


the significance of the changes in the words. 


Think of stumbling along this way in great 
literature like Virgil. 
Unless the pupil is required to know accurately 


and readily the declensions of the nouns and the 
conjugations of the verbs it would be much better 
for this pupil not to undertake the language at all 
but to spend the time in some other study. Latin 
is the most definite of all languages and unless 
it is to be taught and learnt accurately it is waste 
of time to begin it. 

You may say that learning these forms is mere 
drudgery. Well, if drudgery means “boning 
down” to a thing that you have to master in 
order to accomplish the purpose, then we must 
have the drudgery. But a teacher can take the 
harsh sound out of the word by being frank 
enough to say at the very beginning: ‘latin 
requires a good deal of hard work and memoriz- 
ing. You will have to learn by heart a large 
number of changes of forms in words, but this 
is the only way to satisfaction in any future 
progress; so it will pay to learn these forms at 
once.” If the teacher by this frankness can win 
the pupil to set his mind to do the work for the 
sake of the future advantage much of the idea 
of tediousness will disappear. 

Speaking of memorizing, | beg leave to add a 
further suggestion that the study begin by having 
pupils commit to memory a few easy passages of 
the language. I< xcellent examples for this pur- 
pose can be found in Aesop's Fables and in the 
Latin Bible. This method is particularly good in 
teaching Latin because it brings the pupils face 
to face at once with the necessity for declensions 
and conjugations. When pupils see the changes 
in the endings they can hardly escape the curios- 
ity to know the use of such changes, and further- 
more can hardly escape the conviction that it 1s 
well to classify, and get familiar with, the vari 
ous forms. 

In my opinion the best way to begin the study 
of any language is to learn by heart short, sim- 
ple, well-chosen passages. Of course the mean- 
ing of each word must be told and the transla- 
tion of the passage given. The pupils continue 
to repeat the passage in the original language. By 
this process of repetition they catch the go of the 
language and the pronunciation and become 
familiar with a number of words. 

Incidentally, by this close contact with another 
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language, do they not begin to think in a little 
larger way and with a little wider horizon? By 
seeing thoughts in another language may there 


not be a certain broadening outlift that is good 
for the human mind? But this is another 
story. 





The Technique of Supervision 


By H. L. WEBB. Emporia 


N preparing this article, I am purposely 

omitting the factor of personality as it en- 

ters into the technique of supervision and 
shall limit myself to purely mechanical phases 
of the subject. 

The principal in his relations with his teach- 
ers occupies much the same position as the 
teacher does with her class. As a supervisor, 
he is the teacher and the same pedagogical prin- 
ciples obtain in his work as are observed by the 
classroom teacher. In both instances, the more 
individual attention given the more successful 
the work will be. The same amount of pa- 
tience, tact, skill in getting the idea across, drill 
work, or repetition, and even more of these de- 
sirable qualities, is required as the teacher 
should exhibit in her class. Permit me to carry 
this analogy one step further and state that 
if the job is done successfully supervision re- 
quires just as much, or more, daily preparation 
on the part of the supervisor as is necessary 
for the teacher to teach a good lesson, and that 
if the supervisor takes his work seriously, he 
will very likely find himself worrying about 
some of his teachers who are not “progressing 
under his tutelage” in much the same manner 
as the teacher is burdened even outside the class- 
room by certain pupils who are not doing satis- 
factory work. So much by way of comparison ; 
now as to the job. 

The fundamental principle upon which good 
supervision is based was expressed by our su- 
pervisor of secondary education when he stated 
that one must have a definite plan of super- 
vision. While T have had, I suppose, some sys- 
tem of supervision for a good many years, it 
required longer for me to digest this state- 
ment than it takes an Englishman to see a joke. 
The first essential in formulating this plan is 
for one to establish definite objectives for the 
year. The school principal or supervisor who 
begins a session without definite aims will prob- 
ably see very little accomplished at the close of 


the session. He will experience the same diffi- 
culty in measuring his success at the end of 
the year’s work as the teacher experiences who 
works through the session without definite ob- 
jectives for her work. I hesitate to mention 
appropriate objectives. One of them may be 
better provision for individual differences. T 
imagine that C. W. Washburne, of Winnetka, 
Ill., must have made this his chief objective 
several years ago and emphasized it over a pe- 
riod of some time before the educational lead- 
ers knew anything about it. Or, one may set 
out to work for the better teaching of some 
subject, arithmetic for example, or he may 
adopt any other one or two objectives from an 
almost innumerable quantity of worth while 
ones. The one danger is that the supervisor 
will adopt too many objectives. For an ob- 
jective to be definite implies that one must have 
a limited number. If the principal has to su- 
pervise both high school and elementary grades, 
it is desirable that he select objectives which 
may apply equally well to both departments. 
Such objectives as correlation, the use of the 
problem method, supervised study, the develop- 
ment of civic ideals and better assignments are 
applicable to all grades. 

After the objectives have been determined 
upon, the next step in one’s plan of supervision 
is to decide how best to attain them. The three 
commonly used methods are the individual con- 
ference following classroom visitation, the fac- 
ulty meeting and some kind of testing system. 

The Conference Period.--The individual con- 
ference which the supervisor has with his teach- 
ers is unquestionably the most difficult part of 
his work. Moreover, supervisors get less pro- 
fessional training for this work than any other 
phase of the task. The writer has taken sev- 
eral courses in supervision at one of the best 
schools in the country but on only one or two 
occasions were there actual demonstrations on 
holding the individual conference. The pre- 
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requisite for such conferences is classroom ob- 
servations. There are two types of visits to 
classrooms, the visit for inspectional purposes 
and the visit to observe the class at work. The 
purpose of the first type of visit is to get an 
idea of the attendance, the discipline, the ven- 
tilation, and general appearance of the room 
and will probably not demand a formal confer- 
ence with the teacher. However, the teacher 
should be able to see.the results of these visits 
in the repair of a shade, or other minor im- 
provement. Such visits should be made daily, 
if possible, and should always have a definite 
aim, that is, some particular point for observa- 
tion. 

The more formal visit on which the confer- 
ence will more likely be based will not be made 
as frequently as the type just mentioned. I 
make it a point to visit a class once or more 
times before my scheduled conference hour with 
the teacher. These visits require no little prep- 
aration on my part in deciding which of a teach- 
er’s classes to visit and what to look for in 
particular. My decisions on these points will 
be determined usually by the objectives I have 
set up for the session’s work. 

As I have already indicated, the conference 
period is the hardest and most neglected duty 
of the principal or supervisor. The easiest 
course for him to pursue is to hear the teacher 
teach a lesson and then do nothing about it, 
hoping that his mere presence in the classroom 
will produce the results sought. Or perhaps he 
will want to talk with the teacher but in the 
rush of the day he cannot arrange an hour 
suitable to both, or it may not be an opportune 
time, psychologically speaking, for a confer- 
ence. Another mistake I find I am prone to 
make is to visit certain classes or rooms more 
frequently to the neglect of others. In attempt- 
ing to meet these difficulties, I am offering the 
following suggestions about the conference pe- 
riods. 

First, I find that it works very satisfactorily 
to have a schedule of conference periods with 
the teachers individually, or in groups if the 
Such conferences may 


system is very large. 
be held with each teacher twice a month. I 
realize that it seems rather mechanical to meet 
Miss A on the second and fourth Tuesdays for 
a conference, but I find that such a schedule 











has a wholesome effect on me as supervisor, at 
least. it serves as an incentive to get the neces- 
sary data for a conference. It keeps me from 
sacrificing the task of supervisicn for other less 
important matters which are constantly coming 
up for attention. Then, too, it keeps me from 
neglecting any of my teachers entirely. Of 
course not al] of one’s conferences can be sched- 
uled. At the time I am writing this I am in 
the act of calling in a teacher to discuss with her 
certain disciplinary problems which have arisen, 
although I may not have a conference scheduled 
with her until next week. There can be no iron- 
clad rules in the work of supervision. These 
conference periods should be brief. I try to 
limit mine to about fifteen minutes and in this 
period discuss only one or two phases of the 
work. Often the classroom teac er fails to get 
across some important idea because she presents 
too many thoughts, or suggestions, in too short 
a time. Here again we see the value of con- 
centrating on certain objectives. 

The principal should make definite prepara- 
tion for a specific conference. He is no more 
prepared to meet a teacher and discuss intelli- 
gently some phase of her work without previ- 
ous preparation than the teacher is fitted to go 
before her class without having planned how 
she should present the lesson for the day. 

Then, too, the principal or supervisor should 
have some check on the effectiveness of his con- 
ference with the teacher. Suppose he has dis- 
cussed with the teacher the improvement of the 
questions asked in the recitation. He should 
note whether there has been improvement, and. 
if so, commend the teacher. If not, a review of 
the “lesson” may be in order. Repetition is a 
most important factor in the learning process, 
and in this case, I repeat, the teacher is the 
pupil. But what is he to do with the teacher 
who doesn’t put into practice the suggestion 
offered in the conference period? Haven't all 
of us had the experience of seeing our efforts 
in supervision apparently cast to the wind by 
the one supervised? I do not think that this 
is always a matter for one to tear his hair 
about. Perhaps he did not make himself clear 
on the points at issue. Maybe the supervisor 
has gone off half cocked on some impractical 
scheme. Some of the most unsuccessful teach 
ers I have ever had were those I supervised 
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most. It may be that the teacher is getting sat- 
isfactory results with her class, at least in her 
own estimation, and there is no felt need ‘for 
a change, or it may be she is hopelessly in a rut. 
| should consider all of these possibilities be- 
fore charging her with lack of cooperation. 
Then, too, I think we may learn a lesson from 
supervisors of other kinds of work, building 
houses for instance. Their first concern is not 
the method used by the workmen but results 
and to see that the workmen are provided with 
the proper tools and materials. Frequently all 
we can do is to provide the best working con- 
ditions possible and hold teachers responsible 
for results. 

Finally, in order to keep from discussing the 
same subjects repeatedly with the teacher in 
these conferences, as well as to have some check 
on one’s work, it is well to keep a record of 
each conference. This does not require a spe- 
cial filing system. I keep a separate page in 
a pocket note book for each teacher and make 
a record of the points to be discussed. On an- 
other page, I record those points which should 
be brought to the attention of all the teachers 
and reserve these for a faculty meeting or a 
bulletin. 

The Teachers’ Meetingy.—So much has been 
written on this phase of supervision that I hesi- 
tate to attempt to contribute anything to it and 
yet I realize that it is a very important device 
in supervision. For the sake of brevity, I am 
going merely to enumerate some points with 
as little explanation as possible. 

The faculty meetings should be used in the 
main for furthering the objectives which one 
has established for the year. The best way to 
attain this end is to study with the teachers 
some book relating to these objectives and pref- 
erably from the State Reading Course. 

I realize that there are other matters to come 
up pertaining to the administration of the 
school, such as records, methods of discipline, 
supervised study, and similar subjects, if these 
happen not to be objectives for the year’s work, 
but one’s objectives should usually never be en- 
tirely lost sight of in these meetings. 

Of less importance than the subject matter of 
the faculty meeting but still worthy of men- 
tion are certain matters pertaining to conduct- 
ing t. Faculty meetings should he departmen- 


tal, at least to the extent of having them for 
the elementary and high school teachers sep- 
arately. All details connected with the opera- 
tion of the school should be brought to the at- 
tention of the teachers through the bulletin, daily 
or weekly, or through called teachers’ meetings 
for perhaps a ten minute period before the 
opening of school in the morning. Faculty 
meetings should begin and close on time. They 
should hardly last longer than forty minutes. 
The faculty meeting offers the supervisor a 
splendid opportunity to do some model teaching 
for his teachers—to practice what he preaches. 
If the faculty is studying together a book, as 
suggested, he should be the teacher, should make 
model assignments, should arouse the same pu- 
pil activity desired in the classroom, should pro- 
vide for summaries and reviews. In short he 
should look upon the meeting as a challenge to 
do the type of work he expects of his teachers. 

Measuring the Efficiency of Supervision —My 
last point in the technique of supervision is that 
the supervisor should have some method of 
measuring the efficiency of his work. The type 
of measuring device used will depend on what 
he is working for, what his objectives are. If 
he has set up as one of his goals the improve- 
ment of instruction in arithmetic, perhaps he 
should use one of the standard tests devised for 
measuring results in this subject. Personally, 
I cannot say that I am an enthusiast for stan- 
dard tests for financial reasons. I think that 
tests can be devised by the teacher which will 
serve the same purpose. The comparison of 
papers written at the beginning and close of the 
session under the same controlled conditions 
should be a fair measure of improvement in 
composition and the amount of improvement is 
usually the point of interest. We are not often 
concerned as to whether our pupils rate the 
same as those of Seattle, Washington. I think, 
too, that I can take a class for a lesson or two 
and tell fairly accurately what results I have 
got along the line of supervision. 

Summarizing, my technique of supervision 
consists, first, in establishing worth while ob- 
jectives for the session; second, in working to- 
ward these ends through classroom visitations, 
individual conferences, faculty meetings; and, 
third, measuring the results of the work by 
carefully devised testing program. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


I. 





Point of Contact: 

One of the pupils of the Robert Gatewood 
School was run over by an automobile. His leg 
was broken. This happened in front of the 
school at recess. Many of the children saw the 
accident and agreed that it was the child’s fault. 
They were much impressed by the need of 
greater caution, and so out of this grew the 


following plays. 


Objectives and Purposes 
Teacher's Aim— 

A—To Stress (1) Why I try to be careful in 
my play. (2) Why I do not cross in the 
middle of a crowded street. (3) Why I 
always look both ways before crossing. 

3—To write a play that could be dramatized. 

C—To make use of the interest aroused. 

Pupil's Aim— 

A—To show what happens to careless people. 

3—To show how accidents may be avoided. 
C—To write a real play. 
Method 

Both the general and individual methods were 
used as the children concentrated on the vital 
points and felt their responsibility for bringing 
them out and because they felt that the play 
would be successful only if the characters con- 
sidered the consequences of their actions. 
Results 

English experiences, oral language. 

A—Conversation : 

(1) Relating other accidents seen by the 
children. 

(2) Oral compositions, as— 
Why it is not safe to jump on mov- 
ing cars or wagons. 
Why I always keep to the right. 
How I help smaller children. 
Some “Safety First” signs that pre- 
vent accidents. 
Some foolish risks that sensible boys 
and girls will not take. 

B—-Dramatization of a “Safety First” play 


brought from the Library. 


A SAFETY FIRST PLAY 
By ETHEL M. SCARBOROUGH, Norfolk 


C—Organization of the play as— 
(1) Characters (2) Settings (3) Scenes. 
Reading—Reading other plays and “Safety 
First” stories. 
Written Language—-Plays; an original play 
from each child. 
Spelling—W ords needed for play, as 


Characters Crossing 
Automobile Harmful 
Policeman Traffic 
Hospital Street car 


(Civics—Discussion : 
Why a person who is helpful to others is 
a good citizen. 
Why the policeman is a “Safety First 
man. 
Why I always wait for the policeman’s 
signal before crossing a crowded street. 


” 


Drawing—( Used as seat work) 
Drawing accidents seen by children. 
Music—A “Safety First” song. 
Concomitant Learnings—Habits— 
(1) An increased carefulness when in the 
streets. 
(2) Regarding the policeman as a “Safety 
First” man. 
(3) An increased respect for laws and rules. 
(4) The habit of self reliance, 
The habit of self control. 
Attitudes— 
A protective attitude towards younger 
children and old people. 
Ideals— — 
(1) Respect and admiration for the fireman as 
a “Safety First” man. 
(2) For the railroad engineer. 
(3) For the street car motorman. 
(4) For the street cleaner as a “Safety First” 
man. 
(5) For the policeman as a friend of lost 
children and strangers. 
(6) An increased obedience to the laws pro- 
tecting grass and flowers in parks and 
other public places. 
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Skills— 


(A) The class acquired a definite body of in- 
formation—the ability to write a play. 
Many problems were worked out in 
dramatization, in the settings of scenes, 
the number of scenes, the characters, the 
conversation of characters, the form and 
the logical ending. 

A precautionary sense was developed and 
stressed in the children. 

They proficient in the 
rules of grammar, as quotation marks, 
indentations, titles, commas, capitals, etc. 
The ability to read and understand other 
plays; an insight as to why plays are 


(B) 


became more 


written in a certain form. 


Il. A HEALTH PLAY 
The same skills were developed here as in the 
“Safety First Play.” 


PLAYS WRITTEN BY THIRD GRADE 
PUPILS OF THE ROBERT GATE- 
WOOD SCHOOL 
A “Safety First” Play in Three Acts 
Time—In the morning. 

Place—At Home. 


(CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Brown 
Tommy Brown 


Billy Brown 
Mr. White 


ACT I. 
(Mother, sitting in her chair, calls children 
to her ) 
Mother—Now, children, | want you to go to 
the drug store for me and be careful crossing 
the street so you will not get run over. 


Tommy—All right, Mother, I will be careful. 
ACT II. 
Time—In the morning. 


Place—On the Street. 

(Tommy and Billy come to the busy street) 

Billy—I hear that automobile horn but he is 
just blowing it to frighten us. I am going 
across, 

(Billy goes across and gets run over. Tommy 
runs home to tell his mother.) 

Mother—Oh, if my little boy had only been 
careful this would not have happened. 
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(In the meanwhile, Mr. White had picked 
silly up and carried him to the hospital and had 
a nurse and a doctor.) 


ACT III. 


Time—lIn the afternoon. 
Place—At the Hospital. 


CHARACTERS 
Nurse Tommy Brown 
Doctor Billy Brown 


Mrs. Brown Frank Jones 


Nurse—Mrs. Brown, | think Billy will soon 
be well. 

Mother—I hope so. 

Billy—Mother, I will always mind you for it 
is always right to mind mothers. 

Doctor—Little boy, didn’t you know that it 
was wrong to cross the street when you heard the 
man blow his horn? . 

Billy—I know it was, sir. 

Tommy—I told you not to go across the street. 

Frank—Cousin Billy, I hope you will soon be 


well so you can come to see me. Goodby. 
A “Health” Play 
In four scenes. 
SCENE I. 
Time—In the morning. 
Place—Mrs. Brown’s house. 
CHARACTERS 
Mrs Brown silly Brown 


John Brown Helen Brown 


(Mrs. Brown standing on porch.) 

Mrs. Brown—Children, be sure to buy some 
milk with some of your lunch money. 

Children—All right, Mother. 

Helen—Mother, may I buy a bar of milk 
chocolate ? 

Billy—Mother, may I buy a bar, too? 

John—May I, Mother? 

Mother—No, children, candy is not good for 
you and you must not buy any. 

Children—All right, Mother. 


SCENE JI. 
Time—Noon. 
Place—In lunchroom at school. 











































(CHARACTERS 


Billy ‘Brown John Brown 
Helen Brown 
Billy—1 am buying what mother told me to. 
John—l\.ook what I bought. 
Helen—I am going to tell Mother on you. 
You bought candy when she told you not to. 
John—Well, I’m going to eat it anyway. 
(Bell rings, children go into school. ) 


SCENE III. 
Time—Eight o'clock at night. 
Place—By fire in sitting room. 
CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Brown Mr. Brown 
Billy, Helen, John. 
Father—Children, 1 believe it is time to go 
to bed. 
Mother—Kiss us good night, but don’t forget 
to put your windows open. 
Billy—Oh, father, please don’t make us go 
to bed. 
Father—Yes, Willy, it is time to go. 


UR grade has just recently produced a 

moving picture of the story “Red Riding 

Hood” which has been an incentive for 
better work as well as a source of pleasure to 
the other grades, faculty and patrons. 

After studying Ked Riding Hood in reading 
class, I asked the children if they would like 
to build a theatre and make a reel of the story. 
fivery child was wide-awake with interest, and 
together we planned the pictures. 

Two children were given one picture to plan, 
draw, color and outline. They brought story 
books from home from which they found il- 
lustrations of the story. They traced a few of 
the pictures, though most of them were free 
hand drawings and rather crude, of course. 

Eagerly they worked during the drawing pe- 
riod for two whole weeks. Each picture was 
finally finished on a large sheet of drawing 
paper. Then in language class the children 
printed in large letters on paper of the same 
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A MOVIE PROJECT FOR THE THIRD GRADE 


By ELLA BRYANT DICKENSON, Honaker, Va. 





John—I can’t go because I feel sick in my 
stomach. 

Mother—What have you had to eat today? 

Helen—I said | was going to tell on you. 
Mother, he spent all his lunch money for candy 
today. 

Mother—I'll give him some medicine and may- 
be he’ll mind better next time. 

( Mother gives John some medicine and he goes 
to sleep. ) 

The next time, he was a good boy and bought 
what his Mother told him to. 

SCENE IV. 

Time—lIn the morning. 

Place—In Mrs. Brown’s house. 

Mother—Come and get your healthy breakfast. 
Kat your fruit first; then your cereal. Be sure to 
eat your eggs and toast, and drink your milk. 

(hildren—Mother, we have eaten our break- 
fast, now may we go and play? 

Mother—Yes, you may go and play. 

(The children skip out of the door into the 


fresh air.) 






size an explanation to precede each picture. 
They then stretched ten yards of wide white 
wrapping paper on the floor and pasted the pic- 
tures and explanations to them in the proper 
order. Before the paste was dry the paper was 
rolled on a smooth round stick and laid on the 
radiator to dry. 

Next came the building of the theatre. This 
the boys made from a large cardboard box. 
They papered it inside with white paper. On 
the front gay lights sparkled above the tiny 
ticket window and above the large doors. Above 
the lights was printed in large letters the name, 
Third Grade Theatre. The front looked very 
much like a real theatre and was made so that 
it could be removed when the picture was 
shown. The sides were slit at the back so that 
the picture could be run through and_ rolled 
again on the stick. 

After it was finished, two of the largest boys 
were selected to operate the machine. They had 
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never before been interested in anything we did 
in our grade but with this new job they be- 
‘ame alert, and very proudly did they operate 
the reel, which began with the picture of a 
pretty bungalow, the home of Red Riding Hood, 
ind ended with the killing of the wolf. 

The children delighted in the picture so much 
that they wanted the principal of the school 
to see it. At the same time a little boy asked 
that the first grade be invited as he wanted his 
little brother to see it, too. Another child 
asked that the second grade be invited, while 
another wanted the fourth to come. Thus it 
came about that these grades, the principal, and 
the school music teacher received little invita- 
tions printed by the children to attend the show 
at different hours. The invitations had been 
carefully written in language class and only the 
very best were allowed to be sent. 

The news of the show spread over the school 
until the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades begged 
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to see it. As it took only ten minutes to run the 
reel, the operators were allowed to take the 
theatre to the different rooms and give the 
show. 

The mothers were invited one afternoon and 
they enjoyed the show just as much as the 
children. They, as did all the little ones, 
laughed at the picture which showed the grand- 
mother’s feet sticking out of the hungry wolf’s 
mouth. 

The division superintendent visited us one day 
and we were quite proud to show him our 
movie. He seemed to enjoy it as much as the 
children and assured us that it was a worth- 
while project. 

Now that we have made one reel we intend 
to make others. At this time we are working 
out the pictures to “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
and feel that it will be just as helpful as Red 
Riding Hood, which has been printed almost 
indelibly on the minds of the children. 


By J. WALTON HALL, Assistant Editor and Director Publicity 


INCE budget making and budget hearings 

have become a part of our State govern- 

ment in Virginia, it behooves us as individ- 
ual tax payers, teachers and other school adinin- 
istrative officers to begin at the beginning and so 
place our needs and requirements over against 
our incomes so that the budget will, in its sim- 
plicitv and clarity, appeal to and be understood 
by the average tax payer. 

The budget making for the schools of Vir- 
ginia could very effectively begin with the in- 
(dividual teacher in every schoolroom by making 
a list of the equipment in her room and parallel- 
ing her list with at least the minimum require- 
ments for the type of work which she may be 
doing. whether it be in one or more grades. The 
difference between what is already on hand and 
what is needed will represent the items which 
should go into the budget. 

Now, how should the teacher get these state- 
ments before the proper authorities? It is sug- 
vested that the list be sent to the division super- 
ntendent of schools, and among the items to 


be considered will be, first, the salary of the 
teacher and other items including janitor ser- 
vice, fuel, maps, globes, charts, etc., light and 
power, janitor supplies, textbooks for needy 
children, supplies for vocational education, agri- 
culture, shop, and home economics, transporta- 
tion of pupils, repair of building, upkeep of 
grounds, repair and replacement of equipment 
(including laboratory equipment), permanent 
improvements; furniture (including desks) ; 
blackboards, apparatus; and similar factors ab- 
solutely essential to the proper functioning of 
the The division superintendent will 
add to the above expenses the school insurance ; 
payment of Literary Loans with interest thereon 


school. 


and other expenses incident to the operatiun of 
the individual room or school. 

The division superintendent will tabulate the 
foregoing requests and present them to the 
members of the county school board, who will 
sit in conference for getting the requests in 
shape for presentation to the board of super- 
visors, who, under the present law, sets the 
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school levy for the county at a maximum of $l 
per hundred dollars of valuation subject to taxa- 
tion for school purposes and in addition may 
place a maximum levy of 25 cents on the hun- 
dred dollars for capital outlay. It is a well 
known fact throughout Virginia that the muini- 
mum requirement, including the above tabulated 
essentials, when summarized will represent an out- 
lay of money in excess of the proceeds from the 
taxable values even with the maximum levy. 

The individual reader of the Virginia Journal 
of Education should know not only the mini- 
mum requirement for the operation of standard 
elementary schools in the State, as well as all 
other types of schools, but should, through lo- 
cal officials, acquaint himself with the values 
in his respective county, taxable for school pur- 
poses, and some attention should be given by 
each of the localities to the educational recurns 
from the financial outlay. 


That a larger number of our people should 
know something of their school budgets, it is 
suggested that full use be made of local news- 
papers and that teachers and the people in 
school communities should be requested to have 
a mass meeting for discussion of the school 
needs for the ensuing session and that each com- 
munity estimate, according to its own views, its 
school needs as it sees them and that county 
school boards should sit with the people in 
budget hearings at points geographically or 
their 


otherwise suitable, 


with every citizen being permitted to be heard. 


presenting requests 
This meeting would be an excellent opportunity 
for the citizens to inquire of their school offi- 
cials important information concerning the tax- 
able values for school purposes and the esti- 
mated Much 
also could be secured by the citizens concerning 


income therefrom. information 
per capita costs of general control, including 
school board expense, superintendent’s traveling 
expenses, office equipment and expense, salary 
of the clerk of the board, stenographers, iele- 
phone service, postage, telegrams, express, sta- 
tionery and other expenses. 
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Items of operation including wages of jani- 
tors, transportation of pupils, fuel and water, 
light and power, janitor supplies, other ex- 
penses. 

Maintenance cost of repair of buildings, up- 
keep of grounds, repair of furniture and equip- 
ment, repair of trucks and wagons, other ex- 
penises. 

Instruction costs—salaries—white and col- 
ored, textbooks from public funds, maps, globes 
and charts, other instructional supplies, other 
expenses of instruction. 

Such auxiliary agencies as medical inspecticn, 
compulsory attendance, school libraries, census, 
surveys and reports, school fairs and other aux- 
iliaries. 

Fixed charges—of rent, insurance and treas- 
urer’s commission. 

Miscellaneous items of attorney’s fees, record- 
ing deeds, etc., and other miscellaneous. 

Capitalization costs of real estate, new build- 
ings, architect’s fees, permanent improvement, 
permanent equipment, cost of trucks, equipment 
and transportation. 

Payment of debts including temporary loaiis, 
bonds due Literary Fund, other bonds paid, in- 
terest on debts, warrants of previous year paid. 

Receipts would include superintendent’s sai- 
ary from the State, State funds, county tunds, 
city or district fund and any other funds. 

A statement of the debts of the school board 
would be of information including temporary 
loans, due on bonds, due Literary Fund and any 
other debt. 

Readers of the Journal are invited to wrie 
headquarters office as to what efforts are being 
made in their localities toward the making of 
the school budget and also to what extent the 
public participates in the hearings prior to the 
presentation of the school needs to the city coun- 
The object 


in asking for comments is to seek an increased 


cil or to the board of supervisors. 


participation by the public in the making of the 


annual school budgets throughout the State. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


HIGH SCHOOL PROGRESS, 1926-27 


URING the past school year the high 
|) schools of the State had a total enrol- 

ment of 59,323 pupils. This represents 
an increase of 647 pupils over the previous year. 
The greater number of pupils enroled was, of 
In all there were 
31,491 pupils enroled in the junior and senior 
high schools of rural Virginia. Likewise there 
were 27,832 pupils enroled in the junior and 
senior high schools of the cities. From the 
standpoint of percentages for the year 1926-27 
the girls again stood ahead of the boys. There 
were 57.5 per cent girls enroled, with only 
42.5 per cent boys. 


course, in the rural schools. 


There were employed in the year 1926-27 as 
teachers 2,693 men and women in the county 
and city high schools of the State. Of this 
number 226 were on a part-time basis. Of the 
teachers employed in the high schools, 588 held 
Collegiate Professional certificates, 920 Collegi- 
ate certificates, 928 Special certificates, and only 
203 Normal Professional certificates. 

During 1926-27 there were 387 high schools of 
the junior or senior type accredited in the State. 
Of this number 377 were four-year senior high 
schools. The other ten were junior high schools. 

The two outstanding pieces of work which 
were done during the year 1926-27 were (1) the 
holding of a series of group conferences which 
included all of the principals and the majority 
of the superintendents of the State, and (2) the 
reorganizing and resystematizing of the high 
schools, which included a reorganization of the 
program of studies and an arrangement for the 
assignment of teachers to the subjects for which 
they were prepared, and Jast but not least a pro- 
gram of teacher training in keeping with the re- 
organized program and the teacher assignment 
plan has been begun. The group conferences 
simply represented the second step in a definite 
Program for the development of supervisory 
technique in the high schools of the State; this 
Program of work was begun in the fall of 1925- 
26 and has been carried forward consistently 


over a two-year period. During the year 1927-28 
the third, and what is hoped to be the final, step 
will be carried out with the principals and 
superintendents. 


NEGRO EDUCATION FOR 1926-27 


Negro education in Virginia developed steadily 
in 1926-27. There were thirty five county train- 
ing schools in operation in thirty five counties in 
the State, more than in any other Southern State. 
There were sixty three rural supervisors at work 
in fifty seven counties. The number of local per- 
mits issued to teachers was cut 66 2/3 per cent 
during the year over the number in force during 
the preceding year. 

More than $100,000 was raised during the year 
by the school leagues, with the help of the rural 
supervisors. 

There are only a few rural schools that have 
as short a term as five months while the great 
majority of the counties give seven months and 
some eight and nine. 

Practically all of the training schools offered 
nine grades of work; some offered ten and a few 
maintained eleven grades. One has already be- 
come a standard high school and others will 
probably qualify for an accredited rating next 
session. All these schools have at least an eight 
months’ session and some were open for nine 
months. Seventeen of these schools had the 
services of a vocational teacher who worked 
with the boys. 

Sixty three field workers, fifty eight of whom 
were women, engaged actively in supervisory 
duties over the State during 1926-27. 

During 1926-27 supervisors made 10,257 visits 
to schools and helped to raise more than $100,000 
for school purposes. 

During the year thirty nine new _ buildings 
were put up and nine additional rooms were 
added to other Rosenwald buildings at a total 
estimated cost of $219,980. Of this amount the 
Negroes themselves raised $41,514 and received 
$30,300 from the Rosenwald Fund. Of course, 
the largest part came from the local school 
boards, which contributed more than $140,000. 
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Child Health Day, 1928 


HILD HEALTH DAY is being empha- 
sized in Virginia principally as a means of 
delivering to parents the responsibility for 
carrying on the health work while the schools are 
not in session. A strong health program on 
Child Health Day is one of the surest means of 


impressing this 


The counties and cities which received a Five 
Point banner last year, together with the names 
of the winning school and the percentage of Five 


on the parents. 


Pointers, are listed as tollows: 


White Schools 
COUNTIES 
School 


Percentage 


County 

Accomac .......Bell Haven 26 
Alleghany Jeter Graded 16 
Appomattox Gold Hill 31 
Arlington Nellie Custis 51 
PAUBUSA nn... .0.0....sc0secee Craigsville 12 
Brunswick White Plains 638 
Charlotte ........ Formosa 24 
Culpeper Brandy 25.2 
Cumberland ........ Cumberland 3.3 
Dinwiddie Dinwiddie 24 
Elizabeth City .........Syms Eaton 69.6 
*Fairfax 

Fauquier ............ ...... Bristersburg 69.4 
Giles on... esses. Newport 22 
*Gloucester ..0..0000.0....... 

Goochland. ......... Hadensville 42 
*Grayson - 

Halifax Halifax 30 
Hanover Doswell 62 
ee Sandston 56 
Isle of Wight.. Smithfield High 47.57 
King George... Welcome 62 
King William............ Sweet Hall 50.65 
Lee inialinaaiae sti “ Flat wood 13 
Loudoun Hillsboro 47 
RO ab elites oa \pple Grove 7.8 
Lunenburg _.......... Snead 45 
Madison ...Madison : 25 
Mathews. .................... Lee Jackson High 51 
Mecklenburg Boydton 28 
Middlesex ... Saluda 37.3 
Nansemond .............. Crittenden . 64 
Wortolke. ................ West Haven 57 
Northumberland _....Hacks Neck 77 
Nottoway ......... Bethel . 40 
a . Re ee 
Powhatan ................ oe | ar 33 
i ee 
Prince George .......... Rives .. 41 
Princess Anne............ BRC oevcct Acc tutsnnsacavectox’, 47 
Prince William......... Hickory Grove _ 66.66 


County School Percentage 
i 


Roanoke . ...... Bend 


Nm wm 
~~ wm 
un 
wn 


Rockbridge ........ Lexington 


*Russell 


Strasburg 


Shenandoah  ............. snes 

Stafford ...Leeland eee 
Surry esco MOPESCVACW. <2. .nnecseesscosns- seise ae 
Sussex Licey Creek Sey 
Warren ee Rockland Beha eaten oo 
Warwick De | a re Pee 
Washington ..... Abingdon .. te . 47 
Westmoreland .......... Oak Grove 40 
Wise ae Di | 29.42 
York ....... Goodwins Neck 45 

CITTES 

City School ’ercentage 
Alexandria West End 33. ee 
oe | ee 
oe | A nc ee eee 

I redericksburg ..redericksburg High 56 
*Hopewell ................. Beare apat ees Saxsece Ny 

Newport News. Magruda 2% 
*Radtord ............ Berens aes ee 
ee Thomas Jefferson .............. 54 
*Williamsburg ... Padgett tae: Srces 

*No report sent in. 

Colored Schools 
COUNTIES 

County School Percentage 
*A ppomattox 

Arlington Jefferson 32 
Elizabeth City .......... Buckroe 18 
go epee. 
“Grayson: ........:: 

Ce a Clover. , 125 
*Hanover ...... eee ae 

Henrico ......... -Bethel . ae. 44 
King William. County Training School 12 
eee Pennington Gap 20 
Loudoun ....... -Willisville 57 
*Madison ......... ene ee 
Nansemond Holland ” 47 
Nottoway ...... : Moving Star : 27 
*Roanoke 
“Russell -.........;. 
RIES Was ohetage gs oan pkcec Seria Goluminiccliel ode eae 
*Warwick ...... ae ets 

York ....... Oak Grove 14 

CITIES 

City School Percentage 
*Danville esas ee ioe ees ae ee 

Newport News.......... ae 14 
“Suffolk 


“No report sent in. 
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Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets for Bird-Study 


The Audubon Bird Pictures are 514x814, All in Natural Colors; Thirty Thousand Dollars 
Available to Help Children in Bird-Study . 


HE National Association of Audubon So- 
| cieties again renews its offer to furnish 
bird pictures and literature describing 
birds their habits. It is through the 
generosity of some of its members that it is made 


and 


possible for us to supply teachers and pupils 
with this material at one half the actual cost of 
publication and distribution. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher may ex- 
plain to the pupils that they are going to form 
a Junior Audubon Club, and 
have a few lessons from time 
to time about common North 
American birds. The teacher 
will also explain that each child 
wishing to be enroled must 
bring a fee of ten cents in re- 
turn for which he will receive a 
set of six beautifully colored 
pictures of our common birds 
made by the leading artists of 
America. Accompanying these 
leaflets 
written by well known authori- 
ties on bird life telling about 
the nesting habits of birds, 
their and 
summer homes, their travels, 
their enemies and many other 
facts of interest. There is furnished, too, with 
each leaflet a drawing of the bird in outline which 
the child may fill in by copying from the colored 
plate. Each child receives in addition a beautiful 
Audubon button of some favorite bird in color, 
which is a badge of membership in the club. 
A new set of pictures, leaflets and buttons is 
furnished each year to those who wish to repeat 
this bird-study plan. 


pictures will be six 


food, their winter 


Each teacher who is successful in forming a 
club of twenty five or more receives a year’s free 
subscription to the magazine, Bird-Lore, which 
is regarded as the leading popular journal on 
birds published in the world. Where a teacher 
is unable to form a club of as many as twenty 
five a subscription to Bird-Lore is not given but 


Cuckoo 


inaterial is supplied the children where as many 
as ten are enroled. This undertaking costs the 
National of Audubon Societies 
twenty cents for every child enroled, and the 
material is therefore furnished at just half the 
cost of publication and distribution. 

The Junior Club work has become very popular 
in many of the schools throughout the United 
States and Canada and altogether nearly four 

have been enroled in bird 
study under this arrangement. 
Many teachers look forward to 
renewing the work each year, 
as they have found that by giv- 
ing it a continuity far better 
results are obtained. For in- 
stance a child who each year 


Association 


million members 


for five years has brought his 
fee of ten cents has had the 
opportunity of studying thirty 
birds and if properly instructed 
has saved all his leaflets which 
have been bound together in a 
little book. 
Last year 355,486 boys and 
girls were members of Junior 
Audubon Clubs. In Virginia 
113 clubs and 4,244 members 
were enroled. 
This year due to the continued generosity of 
members and friends, the Association is enabled 
to supply 400,000 children with sets of leaflets. 
When these are exhausted it will be impossible 
to supply others this year, unless additional 
funds should be contributed. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this 
bird-study plan to the pupils, collect their ten 
cent fees and send them in, and the material 
will be forwarded immediately. If preferred, 
however, our circular of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” with sample leaflet 
will be sent to any teacher making request. 

T. Grtpert Pearson, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 


1974 Broadway, New York City. 
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DR. FRANK WARING LEWIS 

The sudden death Richmond a few weeks 
ago of Dr. Frank Waring Lewis of Morattico 
removes from the educational and medical cir- 
cles in Virginia one of the most conspicuous 
and remarkable characters in the State. He is 
regarded by a host of friends as a fine repre- 
sentative of that type of Virginian familiarly 
known as the Old Virginia Gentleman. Dr. 
Lewis came of a long line of distinguished an- 
cestors associated with that part of Virginia 
commonly designated as the Northern Neck 
lying between the Rappahannock and Potomac 
rivers. 

Dr. Lewis’s father, Dr. Meriwether Lewis, at- 
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tended the University of Virginia and later 
graduated in medicine from the medical depart- 
ment of Hampden-Sidney College in a class of 
twenty six members in 1851. His diploma, 
signed by President Green, the curators and 
five members of the medical faculty, now hangs 
in Dr. Lewis’s home at Morattico. The ances- 
tral home of the Lewises was at Litwalton where 
Dr. Meriwether lewis practiced his profession 
and in addition served as superintendent of 
schools of Lancaster and Northumberland coun- 
ties from 1871 to 1882 under Dr. Ruffner, the 
first State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Virginia. During the War Letween the States, 
Dr. Meriwether Lewis served in the Confederate 
Army as a colonel under Lee and Jackson. 

Dr. Frank Waring Lewis was educated at the 
Virginia Military Institute and received his pro- 
fessional training at the medical department of 
the University of Maryland, Baltimore, graduat- 
ing there in the class of 1878. His son, Dr. 
Krank Waring Lewis, Jr., ¢ 
ated in 1913 at the Medical College of Virginia 


Richmond, gradu- 


and at present holds a position on the faculty of 
that institution. 

Dr. Lewis at the time of his death was in his 
forty first official year as division superintendent 
of Lancaster county. He was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of this county in 1886 suc- 
ceeding Samuel P. Gresham at a salary of $200 
per year. This was the minimum salary then 
paid superintendents in Virginia. They, of 
course, gave only a part of their time to the 
work of the schools. The city of Richmond at 
that time paid its superintendent of schools an 
annual salary of $1,040. In 1907 the counties 

Northumberland and Lancaster were united 
into one division and Dr. Lewis was made the 
division superintendent, serving in this capacity 
until his death. Dr. Lewis is one of five division 
superintendents in Virginia with remarkably 
long records of educational service to the State. 
The other four are E. C. Glass of Lynchburg, 
M. D. Hall Fairfax, W. D. Smith of Scott 
and Frank T. West of Louisa. All of these be- 
gan their official service as school superinten- 
dents either at the same time or before Dr. Lewis 


was appointed. 
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The work of Dr. Lewis as a division superin- 
tendent is rated high by the State Department 
of Education. He did not give his energies so 
much to the technique of instruction and the 
modern methods of testing and measuring class- 
room work, he left this to his principals and 
supervisors, but he was very diligent in main- 
taining high standards for his schools by the 
selection of the teaching staff and in establish- 
ing high schools and in promoting the consoli- 
dation of schools. He was a leader among the 
people in his division and usually secured their 
approval in all his projects for the improvement 
and progress of the schools. 

Dr. Lewis had a wide acquaintance through- 
out Virginia and his ability and wisdom were 
recognized by his being appointed to important 
positions in the State. Ie served on State edu- 
cational committees, was president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Virginia 
Education Association, was for a time member 
of the governing boards of the University of 
Virginia and of the Medical College of Virginia 
and has held high office in the Masonic Order 
of which he was a member. 

In the passing of Dr. Lewis his school di- 
vision sustains the loss of an earnest and wise 
leader, his legion of friends a princely host, and 
the State a useful and valued citizen. 

OUR ASSOCIATION AT WORK ON ITS 
PROBLEMS THROUGH ITS 
COMMITTEES 
For the information and convenience of the 
members we are listing below the personnel of 
the committees appointed to make reports on the 
problems of the Virginia Education Association. 
The executive committee represents the board of 
directors and meets usually every two months to 
transact the routine business of the Association. 
[t does not pass finally on any new business but 
it considers new business and makes recom- 

inendations to the board of directors. 

The Legislative committee is probably the 
most important committee of all, especially for 
the years when the General Assembly is in ses- 
‘ion. This committee usually is called upon to 
(lo some heroic work. Especially has this been 


try 


© in the last two years when the question of 


changes in the fundamental organization for the 
administration of the public school system of 
the State is proposed. It is the business of 
this committee to study the bills referring to 
education introduced into the Legislature and 
to secure the passage or amendment of those 
which seem wise and proper. This committee 
often renders its best service in killing bills that 
seem inimical to the best interests of education. 

The members of the Association are familiar 
with the work of the committee on the Retire- 
ment Law. It has been at work now for several 
years and has made an interesting and thorough 
report, but no bill has yet been presented to the 
General Assembly. The recent report of the 
survey commission on education recommended 
that the State Board of Education and the Vir- 
ginia Education Association jointly study the 
question anew and draft a sound and practical 
law and submit it to the General Assembly in 
1930. This committee will continue to work on 
this problem and confer with the State Board of 
“ducation, 

The Preventorium committee has at present 
the important task of supervising the final con- 
struction of the building, the furnishing of the 
twenty five rooms in the Preventorium, the set- 
ting up of regulations for admission and making 
plans for the dedication of the building. 

The committee on the Revision of the Con- 
stitution has held several meetings. They are 
making a thorough study of constitutional 
changes that seem wise and no doubt they will 
have some recommendations ready for considera- 
tion at the next annual meeting. Members of 
this committee would be glad to receive from 
members of the Association any proposals for 
changes in the constitution. 

The Uniform Salary Scale committee will at- 
tempt to work out an equitable and more uni- 
form salary schedule for the counties and cities 
of the State. This committee will make a report 
at the next annual meeting of the Association. 

The Special committee, instructed to visit the 
next meeting of District B, was appointed at the 
request of this district to ascertain what could 
be done to adjust the membership in District B. 
The attendance at the meetings in this district 
has grown so large that it is impossible to accom- 
modate the crowd at any of the auditoriums 
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available. This committee was appointed by 
action of the board of directors to recommend to 
that body at its next meeting a plan to meet the 
request of District B. The district now includes 
three large cities and eleven counties. The at- 
tendance at the annual meetings of the district is 
usually close to 2,000. 


Personnel of the Committees: 

Executive Committee 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., President, Wise. 
Miss Jessie P. Haynes, Treasurer, Richmond. 
H. L. Sulfridge, Big Stone Gap. 
John L. Manahan, University. 
B. F. Walton, Lawrenceville. 

Legislative Committee 
J. H. Saunders, Chairman, Newport News. 
B. F. Walton, Lawrenceville. 
Fred M. Alexander, Newport News. 
F. B. Watson, Chatham. 

Committee on Retirement Law 

Miss Cornelia S. Adair, Chairman, Richmond. 
Miss Lottie M. I-vans, Richmond. 
Mrs. E. B. Joynes, Norfolk. 
J. D. Harris, Richmond. 
Fred M. Alexander, Newport News. 
H. D. Wolff, Petersburg. 
J. H. Saunders, Newport News. 

Teachers Pavilion and Preventorium Committee 
Fred M. Alexander, Chairman, Newport News. 
D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 

Miss I.ulu D. Metz, Manassas. 

Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
Fred M. Alexander, Chairman, Newport News. 
Miss Lottie M. Evans, Richmond. 

Joseph FE. Healy, Norfolk. 

R. W. House, Prospect. 

H. D. Wolff, Petersburg. 

Committce on Uniform Salary Scale for Virginia 
Henry D. Ellis, Chairman, Petersburg. 

D. S. Lancaster, Richmond. 
J. G. Eberwine, Suffolk. 
R. W. House, Prospect. 
J. A. C. Chandler, Williamsburg. 

Special Committee to Study and Recommend an 
Adjustment of District B As to Membership 
J. H. Chiles, Chairman, Fredericksburg. 

R. W. House, Prospect. 
Miss Jessie P. Haynes, Richmond. 


VIRGINIANS AT BOSTON 

There were fifty or more Virginians at t)i 
Boston meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence the last week in February. There was 
an unusually large attendance at this meeting, 
estimated at over 20,000. At the get-to-gether 
breakfast on Thursday morning the Virginians 
had the honor of having with them some nota- 
ble guests among whom was Mrs. Evangeline 
Lindbergh of Detroit, mother of Colonel Lind- 
bergh. Mrs. Lindbergh for the first time posed 
alone for the camera men at Virginia Head- 
quarters in the Fensgate Hotel. 

The occasion of Mrs. Lindbergh’s presence in 
3oston at this time was to receive a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association 
at the hand of the President, Miss Cornelia 
Adair of Richmond. Colonel Lindbergh stood 
with his mother as she received this honor in 
the presence of 10,000 enthusiastic educators 
from every section of the country. Great throngs 
of people Thursday afternoon waited long and 
patiently to get a glimpse of the Lindberghs as 
they came to the meeting at which the award of 
the life membership to Mrs. Lindbergh was to 
be made although the Lindberghs had _ insisted 
that there be no demonstration. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF OFFICERS 
OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS NOT IN- 
CLUDED IN FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
District C 


WILLIAMSBURG: President, Elizabeth Turnbull, Wil 
liamsburg; Vice President, Maxie Acree, Williamsburg: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Kathleen Powers, Williamsburg. 

District D 

City oF Hopeweit: President, Bertha J. Robertson. 
Hopewell; Vice President, Mrs. Elsie Pratt, Hopewell 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Wilson, Hopewell. 


District G 
Aucusta: President, J. D. Kramer, Stuarts Draft 
Vice President, R. Vance McClung, New Hope; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Frank Ralston, Craigsville. 
3ATH: President, Edward Alvey, Jr., Hot Springs: 
Vice President, W. L. Hodnett, Healing Springs; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. I. Dunn, Millboro. 


District J 
Louisa: President, A. W. Kay, Apple Grove; Vice 
President, Robert N. Harris, Frederick Hall; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Helen Moore, Louisa. 
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MRS. WALKER McC. BOND 
HANDLEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 


\irs. Walker McC. Bond, one of the foremost educa- 
tors of this section and for many years connected with 
the John Handley schools of this city as instructor in 
civics and history, died in Memorial Hospital, Febru- 
ary 17, 1928. 

She was cducated at Wilmington College, Ohio, 
later taking post-graduate work at the University of 
Virginia receiving from that institution the Master of 
\rts degree. 

Mrs. Bond was a leader in civic and community 
affairs. She took an active part in Red Cross work, 
was one of the organizing members of the D. A. R. in 
this city, wrote the themes for the celebrated Apple 
Blossom fetes besides being an active committee mem- 
ber on this community project. 

But greater than all this her zeal and enthusiasm 
in her chosen life work will live for all time in the 
lives of the youth who came in contact with her and 
whom she inspired by her idealism and who loved her 
for her devotion and interest in them. 

Mr. Walker McC. Bond, to whom she was married 
in 1903, was formerly associated with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company as civil engineer, and 
is now a valued department head in the city manager's 
office in this city. 

The Winchester Teachers Association of which 
Mrs. Bond was president at the time of her death met 
February 18, and passed the following resolutions : 

Whereas, God in his infinite wisdom has removed 
from her position of responsibility and trust among 

Mrs. Grace L. Bond, the president of our associa- 
tion, and 

Whereas, we are deeply conscious of the loss that 
we as individuals and as an association have sustained 

her death, and 

Whereas, we feel that the cause of public education 
and of civic growth in Winchester has lost one of its 
most devoted and loyal supporters; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Winchester Teachers Association 
express to the family of Mrs. Bond its sympathy and 
its abiding faith that the work to which she gave her 
effort will stand as a lasting memorial to her through- 
out the years to come; 

That the vice president appoint a committee to 
represent officially the association at the funeral; and 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family 
and a copy printed in The Winchester [Evening Star 
and the Virginia Journal of Education. 

R. L. STICKEL, 


Secretary of Winchester Teachers Association. 


DISTRICT K MEETING AT NORTON 


The meeting of the teachers of District K was held 
Norton, February 16-18. 
Group conferences were held on Friday. Professor 


". H. Brown, of 1 azewell, presided at the high school 


conference, and S. B. Hall, supervisor of secondary 
education, was the principal speaker, 

The grammar grade group was presided over by 
Miss Rachel Gregg, of the University of Virginia ex- 
tension department. Speakers were Miss Emma Dun- 
can, Big Stone Gap, Miss Grace Bishop, Miss Minta 
Davenport and C. T, Lark. 

Miss Bertha Mahaffey, of Big Stone Gap, presided 
over the primary group’s discussions and talks were 
made by Miss Carpenter, of Norton, Miss Cheshire, 
Pocahontas, and Miss Martha Coulting, Tazewell. The 
conference was followed by a round table discussion. 

A feature of the morning session attended by all 
groups was a demonstration in geography instruction by 
Miss Hazel K. Forbes, of New York. 

At the afternoon” session VT. W. Woodruff, of 
Lebanon, addressed the teachers on physical education 
and E. B. Broadwater, of Appalachia, spoke on tests. 
Vhey were followed by Miss Irene Draper, of Clintwood, 
\. W. Stair, of Scott county, and H. L. Driscoll, field 
secretary of Children’s Home Society of Virginia. 

John C. Hassinger and Dr, J. P. McConnell, president 
of the Radford State Teachers College, were speakers 
at the night session. Dr, McConnell’s subject dealt with 
the importance of convincing people of the state of the 
value of education for all. 

Election of officers and resolutions bearing on certain 
phases of the Barton Commission report as well as other 
subjects vital to the teaching profession featured the 
closing session on Saturday. 

Professor E. B. Broadwater, Appalachia, was named 
new president; W. F. Jones, East Stone Gap, was named 
secretary. Time and place for the next mecting is to 
he decided upon later by the new officers. 

The more than 350 teachers attending the sessions, 
by a rising vote, thanked the retiring president, H. L. 
Crowgey, Pocahontas. The three-day meeting is ap- 
praised one of high interest and. satisfactory results. 

In resolutions affecting the conference sentiment’ to- 
ward the Barton commission recommendations, the 
gathering said that referring to the proposed changes 
in the methods of selecting the county school boards, 
“we favor legislation establishing county school boards 
appointed on a bi-partisan basis by the boards of 
supervisors ; 

“We favor the appointment of the division superin- 
tendent by the county school board from a list: of 
eligibles to be submitted by the State Board.” 

Other resolutions adopted included one “that it is the 
sense of the teachers of District K that the teachers’ 
retirement fund question will not be satisfactorily settled 
until cost of same is taken over and carried by the State 
as a part of the cost of public education,” and, 

“That, whereas Munford’s ‘Attitude Toward Slavery 
and Secession’ is poorly adapted and of little use as a 
tool of teaching, and, whereas its use is being evaded 
insofar as legal and technical questions will permit ; 
Therefore, be it resolved that we, the high school prin- 
cipals and teachers of District K go on record as fayor- 


ing its disuse.” 





a 
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Educational News 


Tue following district mectings have been scheduled 
so far: 
District 1), Mareh 16 at Petersburg, 
District |, March 16 at Marion, 
District KF, March 22-23 at Lynchburg, 


[istrict a. \pril 6-7 at Orange 


fue State Department of Education will offer again 
the coming spring the college entrance examinations for 
students of non-aceredited high schools and other 


mature students who wish to enter college next fall. 


<> 


THE Reading Course examination for the renewal of 
certificates will be held on March 26, 1928. This ex- 
amination will be based upon Foundations of Methods 
and Present Day Standards for Veaching. Those in- 
terested in taking the examination should notify their 
division superintendents one month in advance so that 
the necessary preparations may be made. 

> 

H. 1. Hire, of Front Royal, division superintendent 
of schools of Warren and Rappahannock, passed away 
about a week ago. This makes a third vacancy among 
the division superintendents of Virginia, the other two 
vacancies being the division of Lancaster and Northum- 
hberland on account of the death of If. W. Lewis and the 
division of Henrico on account of the resignation of 
A. C. Cooper. 

> 

At the annual banquet of the classroom teachers in 
soston during the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, out of twenty people at the speaker’s desk 
four were from Virginia. 

> 

THE annual spelling bee fostered by the News Leader 
of Richmond for the past six years has grown from 
three to nine counties. The next contest will be held 
March 24 in Richmond. The following nine counties 
will compete: Hanover, Chestertield, Goochland, Caro- 
line, Charles City, James City, New Kent, Orange and 
King William. During the elimination contests in the 
nine counties, 14,000 children will have participated in 
the contests. 

=> 

Tur Virgima High School Literary and Athletic 
League including twenty one counties centering around 
Ashland will hold its final contest in) Ashland April 
27-28. ‘This contest is being held under the auspices of 
the Hanover county school board, the Ashland Kiwanis 
Club and Randolph-Macon College. The literary feature 
will include champion debaters, public speakers and 
public readers, 


and Comments 


Ilr is estimated that there are stil! about 12,000,000 
children in strictly rural schools and about 40 per cent 
of these, in round numbers, nearly 4,750,000, are in the 
150,000 one teacher schools. Vhis would make an aver- 
ave enrolment of 33. 

Hk teacher in the rural school gets on an average of 
$750 a vear, the city teacher $1,900.) ‘The rural teacher 
has a year of experience without supervision, the city 
teacher has five years of experience with supervision, 
The rural teacher is a high school graduate, the city 


teacher is a college graduate. 


Book Reviews 


\ COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO Goop ENGLISH. By G. P. 
Krapp. Rand, MeNally and Company, New York, 
1927. Pp. 66%. 

Vhis book, arranged in dictionary form, is an excel- 
lent guide for those who are concerned about niceties of 
expression in the use of English words and_ phrases. 
It considers chiefly debatable points and those difficulties 
in language, often insignificant in themselves, which 
obscure the intended meaning of the written or spoken 
sentence rather than the did for done and seen for saw 
kind of difficulty. While the author makes it clear that 
this volume is not to be regarded as a dictionary of 
Americanisms and Briticisms, he frankly states that it 
is written from the American viewpoint. 

It is encouraging to find a professor in a northern 
university, Dr. Krapp is professor of English in 
Columbia, sufficiently conversant with southern usage to 
recognize in you all the equivalent of the plural you. 
In defining this expression he says: “The question is 
much debated whether you all is ever used in the South 
as a singular pronoun, and the gencral opinion is that 
it is not, that you all implies always either a plural or 
a collective idea. In southern usage, you all is not 
limited to dialectical or uneducated speech, but is gen- 
erally heard both in cultivated and uncultivated circles.” 

The Appendix, which includes sections on digest of 
grammatical rules, punctuation, capitalization, and cus- 
tomary abbreviations, adds to the value of the volume 
as a book of reference. [. D. E. 





Virgina Engrovined Co: 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Desi 
Makers Cuts that Print 


101 Governor St. RICHMOND, VA 
7 RANDOLPH 3i6 % 








TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 
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BOTETOURT COUNTY CITIZENS VISIT 
THEIR SCHOOLS 


With the purpose in mind of bringing the home and 
school closer together and of developing a greater spirit 
of sympathy and co-operation between the teachers and 
patrons, February 6-10 was the week observed in the 
fotetourt county schools as  Citizen’s-Go-To-School 
Week. The schools were on no dress parade during 
this week. The patron dropped in, took his seat and 
observed the regular class work for a while. He learned 
something of the teachers’ plans and problems. 

During the week something over one thousand patrons 
and taxpayers paid such visits to the schools. Teachers 
were assured of a fine spirit of co-operation, and the 
school authorities and teachers of the county feel that 
setting aside this week means much in promoting the 
progress of the schools of the county. 


BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 

Prepare yourself now to earn a high salary as private secre- 
tary, bookkeeper or accountant. The work is interesting, the 
hours short and the chances for steady advancement and suc- 
cess in the business world are unlimited. Prepare now for 
the unemployed summer months. 

School teachers, because of their training, are especially 
fitted for this type of work. 


FREE Send for “The Romance of Shorthand” and inter- 
4a4 esting article by Dr. Frank Crane; sent without 
ost or obligation to any school teacher. 


MT. VERNON SCHOOL OF HOME STUDY 
910 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Penn State Summer 
Session 


Offers Ideal Conditions for 


SUMMER STUDY 


A Beautiful Mountain Environment 
Comfortable and Healthful Climate 
Mountain Climbing and Nature Hikes 
Wholesome Recreation and Entertainment 
Advanced Specialization in all Departments 
“A Mountain Vacation Put to Professional Use” 

Send for bulletin to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 








Roanoke College 


Salem, Virginia 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1928 


One nine-weeks’ term, June Mth-August 10th 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
In the Roanoke Valley of Southwest Virginia, amid the 
Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains, seven miles west 
of Roanoke City. Cool mountain climate. 
Courses of college grade in all departments for degree 
credit. Courses in education to meet state requirements 
for Elementary, Special, Collegiate, and Collegiate 
Professional Certificates. Scientific courses to satisfy 
entrance requirements of medical and dental colleges. 
West Law courses. Courses in applied arts, music and 


dramatics 
MODERATE FEES 


For catalogue, address 
Cc. R. BROWN, Director of Summer Courses 











ye 
qe geen, 


Tourist Third 
Cabin Only 


For 3c a mile you can 


$107” cross to Europe and 


back on these delight- 
(one way) fy) ships that carry 


$193 50 TOURISTThirdCabin 


round 
trip -- 


only. Accommoda- 
tions are comfortable. 
service courteous, and 
the company the kind 
you’ llenjoy being with. 
NO CLASS DISTINC- 
TIONS! The only 
steamers of this kind 
in the world. 

Minnekahda Minnesota 
Devonian Winifredian 
Regular sailings 
throughout the year. 





Also specially reserved “TOURIST” 
quarters on such famous liners a= 
Majestic, world’s largest ship. 
Homeric, Belgenland, on Spring 
and Summer sailings. 


Let us send you full information. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


CNVERMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, 
or any authorized steamship agent 
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community develops 
the tvpe of banks tt 
needs. 


The bank 


Carolinas have made their largest is 


which the Virginias and 


naturally one which fulfills their needs 


most adequately. 


2 


First and Merchants 


National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., 


President 


Resources over Fifty Million Dollars 








Thomas Educational Tours 


De Luxe Tours—Personally Conducted 
Motoring off Beaten Paths 


” 
Europe—“The Ideal Tour.” Mostly by motor. 
Motoring through ten Countries—Using the World’s 
Largest and Finest Ship, Majestic—First-class Hotels, 
two to a room—Small exclusive parties limited to 25 
with lecturer. Two weeks motor tour of British Isles. 


Motoring through heart of Alps along the Riviera, 
Pyrenees, Chateau Country, Old Spain, Battlefields, 
etc. Ascent of Jungfrau and Mt. Vesuvius. Steamer 


Switzerland’s most beautiful lakes and 
Complete in every respect. 68 days, 55 
days in Europe. Restful, inspiring and enjoyable. 


Price $830. Leave June 23. 
Pacific Northwest—“America’s Grandest Tour.” 


The only tour including the three greatest wonders of 
America: The Canadian Rockies—Grand Canyon—Yel- 
lowstone Park. Mt. Shasta, Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge. 
Latest Standard Pullmans, each person a double berth 
for comfort. aig Hotels. Many wonderful auto 
trips into the heart of Nature. Steamer trips on Pacific 
Ocean and Puget Sound and Bay. An unusually com- 
prehensive and pleasing tour. 


Tour starts last July—about 30 days. 
$440, all expenses. 


Northeast and Canada—“The Gem of Tours.” 


Two weeks in August. Standard Pul'mans, First-class 
Hotels. Atlantic City. Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Washington, New York, Philadelphia, Toronto, Montreal, 
etc. Adirondacks, daylight steamer trips on Hudson, 
St. Lawrence, Lake Champlain, and t.ake George. Sight- 
seeing in cities. Recreational and full of pleasure. 


Just $188 complete. 


Write for Full Information and ree Illustrated Literature 
to the Conductor 


ROY Z. THOMAS, A.M., Ph.D. 


tours on Rhine, 
Bay of Naples. 








WANTED: (Counselors at CAMP JUNALUSKA FOR 
BOYS, at beautiful Lake Junaluska, N. (. Necessary 
to furnish satisfactory references and bring four or 
tive campers. Rates $225 for eight weeks. 

Also, counselors for Pigeon River Camp for girls. 
Same requirements as above. Rate $225. 


Liberal commissions for enrolling 
representative does not come to camp 
Religious Education 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


campers 
Write, 


although 
Professor 





STUDENT 


CRUISE TOURS 


via the MEDITERRANEAN 

Shore excursions Gibraltar, Algiers, 

Naples, Genoa, Entire tourist eclass chartered 

exclusively for American tourists. Literature. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway, N. Y., YELlowstone 7983 


UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
for fall particulars write to 
oe OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
gers of Unversity Tours 


i BAST 42°57. New York City 


Palermo, 

















Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
#195 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 
and colleges ren- 
resented in 1927. 
ALLEN TOURS. Inc. 
LSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















Rock Hill, S. C. 
a 
TRAVE For Professional] 
Advancement. 
Sharp and colorful imagery, a sense of world 


citizenship, enthusiasm, 
enrich all teaching. 
Our Specialized Tours to Europe and the 
Mediterranean 


emphasize Literature, Art, History, Language, 
Music—lInspiring leaders. Write for the booklet 
that interests you. 


Intercollegiate Tours 
444.J, Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


personal incident—these 








The ieaies Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 


British Isles 
France, Spain 
Belgium, Holland 
Switzerland, Italy 

265 Colleges Germany, Austria 
Represented in 1927 Northern Europe 


BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN . 
‘There is no better way’? — Write or call 


Entertainments 
Congenial 
Associations 
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Do You 


Know— 


HAT you can spend a glorious three 
months’ holiday in a trip to Sunny and 
Picturesque South Africa at a cost not to ex- 


ceed $1,080. 


Included in this delightful trip is a full month's 
sojourn in this wonderful and romantic’ land, 
visiting the scenes environing the lives and his- 
tories of Cecil John .Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul 
Kruger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Haggard, Olive 
Schreiner and other illustrious characters of 
whom you have so often read. 


You can visit, among other celebrated places 
and scénes, the Historic Cape, the bourne of 
many an ancient mariner; the Great Kimberley 
Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johannes- 
burg Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and 
incomparable Victoria Falls; the unique, thrill- 
ing and barbaric Bantu War Dances; the quaint 
Kaffir Kraals; delightful Durban; the mysteri- 
ous Zimbabwe Ruins, dating back, perhaps, to 
the days of Solomon and Sheba; etc. You will, 





yourself, stand on the spot where Rhodes spent 
many a lonely vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s 
coming greatness, and see with him, rising out 
of solitude and waste, mighty cities, happy rural 
homes, and teeming harvests—a dream a'ready 
partly fulfilled to your living eyes. And, added 
to all these marvels, many a delightful side-trip 
to other wonders, at little additional cost. 


In short, there is presented to you, at a nominal 
cost, a rare and unique combined educational 
and recreational trip uncer ideal clivvatic con 
ditions and of matchless interest and romance. 
Historical Resumé of South Afric 
send for free travel booklet, “The Sun Country” 
or 20 cents (to cover postage) for delightfully 
illustrated 332-page travel hook “Travel in 
South Africa”—Write 


Union Gov't of South Africa Travel Bureau 


Room 657, Dept. 11, No. 11 Broadway 


[a - — 


New York City 


—— - —_ a 
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Steel Deck 
and Chair 
\ with Lifting np 
No 114 








Desk 
No lO] 


CAdjustable 


Universal 


\Tablet Arm 


\ Chair 
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| Tubular Steel 
Combination 












14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify “American” 


| eee tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A.S. C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 

. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 








VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2000 West Marshall St. 


State Distributors 
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Chicago, Illinois 





Richmond, Va. 





School Supplies 
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GRAY & CREECH, Inc. 
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Art Clay 

Binders 

Book Straps 
Brooms 

Bogus Paper 
Construction Paper 
Chalk 

Composition Books 
Crayons 

Crepe Paper 

Clips 

Drinking Cups 
Drawing Paper 
Erasers 

Envelopes 

Filler Paper 
Fasteners 

Floor Brushes 
Glue 
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Name and Address Here 


KC FS SIS SL SLI SLRS ISL ISLS 


Liquid Soap 


Liquid Soap Dispensers 


Ink 

Mimeograph Paper 
Manila Paper 
Paper Plates 
Pins 

Paper Towels 
Paper Napkins 
Pencils 

Pencil Boxes 
Pencil Sharpeners 
Pen Holders 

Pen Points 
Poster Paper 
Paste 

Palmer Paper 
Quiz Books 

Ream Paper 


DISTRIBUTORS 


GRAY & CREECH, INC. 2 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


It has been our aim to equip ourselves to satisfactorily meet the needs of the Southern 
Schools in supplies of almost every description. 


are carrying the following items in a wide range of quality and sizes: 


In our Winston-Salem Warehouse we 


Soda Straws 
Scissors 

School Bags 
Stenographer Notebooks 
Stationery 

Tablets 

Toilet Paper 
Typewriter Paper 
Thumb Tacks 
Waste-paper Baskets 
Waxed Paper 

Water Colors, ete. 


(Special Die Stamping on Fine 
Stationery can be splendidly 
executed by the factories we 
represent.) 


Special Tablets and Practice Papers—All Rulings 


We doubt if there is carried in the South by any Wholesale Dealer a larger or more ex- 
tensive line of School Supplies than will be found in our Winston-Salem Warehouse. 
As a Southern House we are enabled to usually give very prompt service, and you will 
find our prices right throughout. 
Check the items in which you are interested and mail this sheet to us. Quotations (and 
samples if necessary) will be promptly submitted. 








an Ghe 
PY Amenicas Cuavon 
Con PAny 


(LEADERSHIP SINCE Tr 2, 
93 Years of Faithful Service sy 
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WINSTON 








Are you familiar with 
3 >, this series? 





For Grades 
Three to Eight 


Three-book or 
six-book edition 











ENGLISH FOR USE 


BEVERIDGE—RYAN—LEWIS 


The series is unique in avoiding preaching 
and talk. The lessons begin with an interesting 
story, a challenge to do something, a problem to 
work out. A principle is discussed from a con- 
crete example; a model is given, showing its 
use. Then the pupil applies the principle. The 
fulfilment of the title was the constant aim of 
the authors. 


/llustrated literature upon request 














THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
Virginia Representative, GEORGE A. PEEX Z 
Larchmont, Norfolk | 


pS 


: 1302 Brandon Place 
| 














FOR TEXTBOOKS= 








————__— = 





The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 




















College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 


CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 






































DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Since the Days of the Horse and Bug 


wz 


eres 


In schools throighout the United States 
Old 
Reliable Hyloplate is the most popular of 
Blackboards. Millions of square feet of 
this economical, quality blackboard have 


... and in 22 foreign countries ... 


been installed and are serving the school 
children of the world today! 











| --- for More than 43 Years --- 
_ The Most Popular of Manufactured Blackboards 





in the manufactured blackboard tield. 


> 


Old Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 


SS 


chip, crack or break. It is hard, close- 


grained, with a velvet-smooth writing sur- 


STAKES IEE LKR SITE TEAL EE NE KEKE IETOT Eee ee ee 


face of world-wide reputation. As efficient 
as it is economical, its many advantages 






















merit the most serious consideration 
Produced by special machinery, in a fac- for every blackboard requirement. 
pt tory built and specially equipped for this Yr 
Y, | 
: one product, developed and supervised 
y by experts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has Send the coupon for YY 
y tae . catalog, all the impor- Uf 
| naturally won a position of leadership tant facts, and a free 
» | sample of Hyloplate. 
Y} 
AA | 
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y} 
“YA W 5 leis oy 
eoer VOsTelo VO 
pe © @@l wearer coster.0 co. i 
a | Dept. VH3 Chicago Heights, Mlinois | 
i Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sample of Old Reliable 
Hyleplate Blackboard together with detailed information. It is under- : 
Y 2 as i stood that this obligates me in no way. 
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Natural Slate Blackboard 


Co. 
301 Robin Avenue 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Natural Slate 
Blackboards 
Installed 75 Years 
Ago Are Still 
| in Active Use. | 
| 
























RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 





RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Wholesale Distributors | 
of 
Paper Supplies 


Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 











Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 








Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper 
Wrapping Paper—Twine, ete. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Applications now received for the 1928-29 season. 
A Selective Placement service upon a business basis 


for the THINKING TEACHER. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
Charlottesville, Va. 





Now is the best time to register or renew 
membership for 1928-'29 vacancies. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Virginia 





Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 

An account of the gree of the State, County and City 
overnment in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
ibraries by State Board of Education. Price 

“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 

“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,” by the same 











author. Price $3.00—Schools $2.00. 








The. Supreme 
for ot Schools 


Webster’s New 
international Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 


Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 

places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 

2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 

vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 

32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 

illustrations. 

One of the wisest of our school super- fanaa 

intendents says: “I have never yet fy 

seen 4 person, whether pupil or 

teacher, who was accustomed “& 

to the frequent use of the 

dictionary who was not at f 

the same time a good or f~ 

superior all-round 

scholar. A better test 

than this of the value of 

dictionary work could 

not be found.” 

Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
\ Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE OAKS STUDIO 


| R. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Stage Scenery 
for 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VELOUR CURTAINS 
SILK CYCLORAMAS 
PAINTED SETS 


Built to Fit Your Stage 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
THE BEST 


DeVry Portable Motion Picture 
Machines for Schools 
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Student’s History Workbooks 


DIRECTED 
HISTORY STUDY 


By CHARLES C. SCHECK 
and M. ALTHEA ORTON 


Construction work that should prove invaluable 
in the hands of the pupil_—Head of Department 
of Social Studies, High School, Massachusetts 


The orderly presentation and development of the 
problems meet requirements. The boys can 
dig out their information readily under the di- 
rections offered—A Preparatory School Teacher, 
New York 

The problem approach, exact page references, 
word-study, conclusions, etc., are material aids 
to the teacher —A Normal School Teacher, Wis- 
consin 


Just the thing for junior high school work. The 
extensive map-work is very essential—A Vice- 
Principal, Washington 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














| Red Seal Colored Chalk 


Packed 
One 
Gross of 
Crayons | 
in a 
Wooden 
Box. 
Very Highest 
Grade and 
Remarkable 
Density 





| The accepted Crayon for school purposes. 
Comes in four grades—No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
No. 4, color strength ranging according to 
grade. Packed in solid or assorted colors. 
We will be glad to mail samples. 




















Distributors 


Virginia ete Supply Co. 


| Ricn MOND VIRGINIA 





Bes 


Have You Tried These Books? 





ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


|The PILOT ARITHMETICS | 


Supplemented by valuable Teachers’ 
Manuals and by Stevens’ Drill Cards 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 
Unit Story Supplementary Readers 


Good Times on the Farm 
The Lost Monkey 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 
Good Times in the Woods 


NEWSON “ COMPANY 


73. Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 























| 
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New Supplementary Reading for Primary Grades 











The COLLECTION of original or adapted narratives 
STORY-A-DAY BOOK suited to the reading ability of the high first 
or low second grade. They are all new stories 

By Nellie A. Holt for readers. The vocabulary has been carefully 
checked against the Thorndike and Gates lists. In- 
teresting testing and silent-reading exercises are sup- 


List price $ .80 plied. 


Illustrated in color 


The 
GOLDEN TRUMPETS GROUP of fairy tales and rhymes by the com- 


piler of that charming and successful anthology 
for children, “Silver Pennies.” These stories are 
By Blanche J. Thompson written for second and third grade reading and are 
full of humor and interest for children of this age. 
The type is large and readable, the type page open. 








Illustrated in color 


List price $ .80 

















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 2: 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































For the Sake of Health and e 
Eeonomy Us Hampton Institute 
Burt Drinking Cups | 
They are made from extra heavy, HAMPTON. VIRGINIA | 
| | 





snowy white, specially processed paper 


Dispensers are made in two parts—a | 

glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 1 Division of Education—four-year high-school teach- | 
cups (other glass domed dispensers er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; 

hold but 110) and a nickel plated base and two-year courses for primary, intermediate and 

cast in one piece of metal. They are upper-grade teachers. 

easily installed, non-mechanical and 2 Division of Agriculture—four-year course leading to | 

have no parts to get out of order. degree of Bachelor of Science. | 

They will last indefinitely. 3 Division of Home Economics—four-year course lead- | 


ing to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course. 

4 Division of Business—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business posi- 


Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 





tions or to teach business subjects. 
5 Division of Building Construction—four-year course | 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two | 
1,000 Lots .......... $3.00 year course—aims to train skilled builders. 


6 Division of Library Science—one-year professional 
course —aims to prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges and branch libraries in city sys 
tems. 

7 The Summer School—courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 
A standard four-year accredited high school, preparing 


5,000 Lots, per 1,000.$2.50 
Dispensers, each. .$3.00 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


5,000 Burt Cups 
1 Dispenser 





(Loaned) 
for college entrance. 
$12.50 TRADE SCHOOL 
5 Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books Four-year courses in each of twelve trades. | 








School and College Supplies—School Furniture 
JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


The Baughman Stationery Company | Hampton Institute, Virginia | 
___d 





RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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| Music, 


STATE TEACHERS | 
COLLEGE | 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Membership in American Association 
Teachers Colleges 

Two year courses for Elementary Teachers; four 

year or High School 


Teachers. Any courses a teacher needs: Academic 
College subjects—English, History, Mathematics, 


courses for Elementary 


Science, Languages. Home Economics, Fine Arts, 
Physical Education, Business Subjects. 
An “A” Class Standard Teachers College located 
in the “Most Historic City in America.” Degree 
of B. S. in Education. Free tuition scholarships. 
Total cost: Session $300; Ist term, Summer Quar- 
ter, $50.50; 2nd term, $45.50. New Dormitory and 
Training School Building under 


Swimming Pool. 
Catalogs free. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


construction. 


= 


The College of 
William and Mary 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible 
cost. Winter and summer sessions. Regular 
courses leading to Bachelor or Master degrees, 
courses for teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents leading to elementary, normal 
professional, special, collegiate or collegiate 
professional certificates, and courses for students 
preparing for law, medicine, business, engineer- 
ing, or social work. Credit for all courses can be 
counted towards a degree. Special attention given 
to certificate requirements. Write for partic 


ulars to 
The College of 
William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


H. L. BRIDGES J. A. C. CHANDLER 
Registrar President 
K. J. HOKE, Director Summer Session 





























State Teachers College 


A standard teachers college 


| Two year and four year curricula in ele- 


Harrisonburg 





HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Member American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 


mentary teaching 

Four year curriculum for high school 
teaching 

Grants Normal Professional Diploma and 
the B. S. degree 

All students, upon graduation, ready to as- 
sume teaching positions owing to prac- 
tice teaching and other professional re- 
quirements 











College located in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Elevation 1300 ft. 
Early application advised 


Address 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 


_ 

















ARE YOU READY TO MEET THE 
HIGHER STANDARDS FOR 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS? 


ATTEND 


RADFORD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
OFFERS 


all recognized professional and collegiate courses 
for elementary and high school teachers, one 
and two year courses leading to Elementary and 
Normal Professional certificate. 


Four year courses lead to Bachelor oi Science 
degree. Major courses in all Academic subjects, 
Home Economics, Scientific Courses, Music, Fine 
Arts. 


Modern, fireproof dormitories. 


$I 








Have your name put on mailing list for Virginia 
School Messages and all other publications. 
Address 
DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE 
East Radford, Va. 
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The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


‘Tue NEW Strayer-Upton Arithmetics are the joint product of 
two eminent and experienced teachers who combine a rare under- 
standing of the two chief aspects of the subject—what should be 
taught and how it should be taught. 

Dr. Strayer’s broad knowledge of the science of teaching united 
with Professor Upton’s specialized knowledge in the teaching of 
mathematics gives this series remarkable soundness and strength. 


Lower Grades Middle Grades 
Higher Grades (Nearly Ready) 


(Two-Book Edition in Preparation) 
Their authors are: GrorceE Drayton StrAYER, Ph. D., Professor 


of Education, and CLirrorp Brewster Upton, A. M., Professor 
of Mathematics, both of Teachers College, Columbia University. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 















































Heath’s Modern Language Series 





Holzwarth and Price 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 


Designed to follow Holzwarth and Price’s Beginners’ French. 
The study of rules is developed from the-reading lessons, which 
are based on home and school life in America and episodes from 
Laurie’s Mémoires d’un Collégien. The means for a real mastery 
are given through graded development, careful explanation, and 
varied modern drill. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 
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FREE 


Four New Booklets 


The Gregg Professional Library 


Elementary and Intermediate Texts in 
Gregg Shorthand 


Advanced and Reporting Texts in 
Gregg Shorthand 


The New Rational Typewriting Series 


These booklets, all handsomely illustrated, de- 
scribe in a most interesting way the plan, con- 
tents, and place in the course of more than 100 
books on shorthand and _ typewriting. 


After reading them you will be able to deter- 
mine just the book you want to see. 


These booklets also contain many helpful 


teaching suggestions. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New Ycrk Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London 








Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 

been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 
We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Free to Schools 








A Complete Illustrated Article from 


The 
BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


New Edition 


“The Riders on the Wind,” an illustrated article in 
rhe Book of Knowledge, tells the story of how man 
learned to fly—his earliest experiments with lighter- 
than-air machines and with heavier-than-air machines ; 
his first flights; the wonderful advancement in flying 
during the war, and the brilliant records of Lindbergh, 
Byrd, Amundsen, Chamberlin and others; Colonel Lind- 
hergh’s Good Will flights to Mexico, Central America 
and South America. There is a brief sketch of Lind- 
bergh’s life. This article, complete with its pictures, 
has been reprinted for use in schools and copies will be 
gladly sent free to teachers requesting it. 

Approved by Virginia State Board of Education 
for Use in Public School Libraries 
State Aid Allowed 


kor classroom and reference work, for supplementary 
and sight reading, for program-building, for projects 
and socialized recitations, The Book of Knowledge is 
rich and varied in its usefulness. every chapter is 
complete in itself, yet part of the continuous story 
of knowledge. There are cighteen departments: The 
Marth, Wonder, Familiar Things, Animal Life, Plant 
Life. Our Own Life, The United States, All Countries, 
Literature, The Fine Arts, Stories, Poetry, Famous 
Books, Men and Women, Golden Deeds, Things to 
Make and Do, Helps to Learning and Canada. The 
School Subject Guide and Alphabetical Index are ef- 
ficient reference helps. 

There are 15,000 striking pictures in the New Edi- 
tion—3,400 in color and gravure—which aptly illustrate 
and perfectly supplement the text. Here is visual 
education in its simplest, finest form. 


| 
| THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
1207-09 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
You may send me, free. the illustrated article 


“The Riders on the Wind,” reprinted from The 
Book of Knowledge, New Edition. 


—---------------4 


School 


Address 
Virginia Journal of Education 2-28 
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Johnston’s School Maps and Globes 


Showing new boundaries and new 
features the world over 





SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Maps recommended by State Board of Education as advertised 
in the News Leader on February 14th, 1928, carried in stock by 
us. We can furnish these maps either in sets or in single maps. 
Also the approved set of History Maps for Ancient History, 
Medieval and Modern and American History. Special prices and 
circular matter mailed on request. Also see Bulletin of recent 
date giving list of these maps recommended for standard ‘rural 
and high schools. 

New maps of Virginia being made up at this time. Write for 
information and prices. 

New Atwood series, regional and political maps. Send for lit- 
erature and prices. 

The Globes marked with star are the ones recommended by 
the State Board in the New Bulletin. 

Playground equipment and athletic goods; Auditorium seating 
and stage curtains. Every article for School and College use. 
Special catalogues and literature mailed on request. 


No, 120, 8 100, GOGH. cccccesece 


| | Virginia School Supply Co. 


No. 40, 18 inch, each cm rf 2000-12 W. Marshall St.. Richmond. Va. P. O. Box 1177 









































The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 


The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N. C. 


————— 

















